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PROGRESS REPORT FOR 1926-1927 1 
To the Membership: 

In the June, 1926, number of the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECOND- 
ARY EpucaTION, the President issued a statement under the title “Retro- 
spect and Prospect,” at the conclusion of which he said: 

“Let us consolidate our gains and go ahead to bigger and better achieve- 
ments, in a co-operative way, during the new school year.” 

In reviewing the year’s work, I feel that the central idea expressed in 
that statement has been the guiding star during the year, and that measur- 
able progress has been made toward attaining the end in view. During the 
year, the reputation of the Society as a strictly professional group of co- 
workers engaged in the enterprise of grappling with some of the grave 
problems of secondary education, has been enhanced; the organization 
developed and strengthened ; the membership nearly doubled ; and increased 
support given by public spirited citizens and by high schools in subscrip- 
tions to sustaining memberships, while one important gift—that by Mr. 
Carl F. Schader—has been announced. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Directors was held in Sacramento, 
last April, and the affairs of the organization reviewed. The officers were 
unanimously re-elected. Mr. A. C. Olney was chosen to a place on the 
Executive Board. 

THE QUARTERLY has commanded respect both at home and in other 
parts of the country. Limited space permits me to quote from only one 
of many letters of commendation received. Joseph Marr Gwinn, presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., says: 

“THe CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EpucaTion has taken an im- 
portant place among the literature of secondary education. It has high value 
for teachers, school administrators and students of education. It should have 
national circulation in these groups, and should be welcomed by librarians of 
teacher training institutions.” 

In closing this brief message to the membership, it would seem to me 
fitting and proper to repeat again the following paragraph from the 
original announcement of the Society in the October (1925) number of 
THE QUARTERLY : 

“The California Society for the Study of Secondary Education is a public 
service corporation in education. Its activities are devoted to the functions of 
the junior high school, high school and the junior college. It seeks the mem- 
bership and professional co-operation of all teachers and administrators of 
secondary schools in California; also, the support of others who, either officially 
or privately, may be interested in the solution of any of the problems affecting 
the welfare of the students of our secondary schools.” 

It will be the earnest endeavor of the officers of the Society during the 
new year to make still further progress toward achieving the goal set up 
in that announcement. 

A. J. CLoup, President, 
California Society for the Study of Secondary Education. 
& —ii 
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ALBERT EDWARD WINSHIP 


LBERT EDWARD WINSHIP—those three names joined in 
one personality bespeak a lineage that runs back to honorable 
achievements on bath sides the Atlantic. 


Since the passing of Charles W. Eliot, Dr. Winship has been 
universally recognized as the Dean of American educators, especially so by 
the great army of public school men and women. 


For more than half a century Dr. Winship has rendered notable service 
to every branch of public education. For more than forty years he has 
been writing and speaking about others, telling of their problems, their 
hopes and their achievements. It is more than befitting now that others 
should tell of him and his good works. 


Dr. Winship has just passed through California again—his sixty-sixth 
round trip from his home near Boston to this coast in a life campaign for 
the betterment of public education—lecturing this time in nine states en 
route. He knows more men and women in the United States, more about 
educational conditions and needs in more states and counties and cities 
and villages, more of educational practice, than any other living American. 


In his eighty-third year he is physically vigorous, mentally keen, 
spiritually alive and just and kind. In personal contacts and from 
the lecture platform he brings messages that satisfy, cheer, 
and stir the teachers of the nation to worthier and nobler 
deeds. In the life and work of Albert Edward 
Winship there is na apology for his ‘being a 
schoolmaster. California will see and 
hear him again next December. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE CLASSROOM PRAC- 
TICES OF 210 TEACHERS OF MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


GEORGE A. RICE 


Lecturer in Education, University of California 


HE following material was derived from a study of the achieve- 
ment of some 6,400 high and junior high school pupils in 
fifteen cities and towns of California. This study was made 
for the modern foreign language study, under the direction 
of the National Society for the Study of Education and 

financed by the Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching and 
the University of California. The survey sheets, from which the fol- 
lowing information is derived, were made out by the teachers of the classes 
with the help of the examiner while the classes were being tested. The 
per cents of time devoted to the various phases of modern language in- 
struction were estimated on what seemed to be the usual practice of the 
teacher. Teachers were also asked to add any comments that would 
elucidate their methods or apportionment of time. 

1. Translation into English. The following comments were made by 
teachers in regard to translation from either French or Spanish into 
English: only for the difficult parts, no formal translation, in written 
translation, five minutes daily for difficult passages only when necessary 
to understand particular passages, only when asked for by students, only 
occasionally, a word here and there, very seldom resorted to, no word 
for word trans!ation, practically none, very little, hardly any, etc. Twelve 
teachers, as shown by the table below, write in zero as the time devoted 
to translation, thirty-two teachers gave no numerical estimate of the time 
but wrote in comments as above, most of them indicating that translation 
was not used regularly as a mode of instruction. The following tables 
give the estimate of per cent of time devoted to translation: 


PER CENT OF CLASS TIME DEVOTED TO TRANSLATION INTO 


ENGLISH 
SPANISH 
0-4 5 10 #15 2 2 3 35 40 45 50 Total Med. 
ES 7 MOT ee 1 1 Bs ai 1 69 21 
1 6 6 7 6 1 eee 2 ~=2«22 
ET 2 1 5 6 8 2 2 26 19 
RENTS ee 2 3 6 2 ers 14 20 
_, | on 3 9 2a 82 &@ 4 1 2 0 2 38 21 
FRENCH 
0-4 5 10 15 20 23 DW 3 40 45 SO Total Med. 
sa stints 1 2 2 7 5 lh es 5 22 19 
Se 1 1 2 3 en 2 1 11 23 
ks a 2 ere: 1 1 1 1 7 20 
eS REA 1 2 1 3 1 &. 2 
Total.......... 3 2 6 ;. es 1 0 0 8 48 22 
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2. Time Devoted to Teaching Grammar (in English). In this section 
the reports from junior high school teachers were kept separate from those 
from senior or four year high schools as there seemed to be considerable 
difference in time devoted to grammar. Contrary to expectation, time 
devoted to grammar was slightly greater in Spanish than in French. One 
hundred two teachers reported either two or three days a week devoted 
to grammar, the balance being slightly in favor of the three days a week 
division. The group seemed to be fairly evenly divided between (1) 
presenting grammar as an organized, systematic study, (2) teaching gram- 
mar in connection with reading, by questions as to the form or reason for 
form, (3) teaching grammar in connection with speaking, with correction 
of wrong forms, but little explanation or dependence upon rules, etc. Of 
course there was much overlapping. Special emphasis upon grammar 
was noted in the first year of college training, the second year of senior 
high, and the third year of junior high ; however, many senior high schools 
devote more time to grammar in the first year than in the second, so that 
these two groups tend to counter balance each other in the table given 
below. 

Most of the comment found on the survey blanks had to do with the 
question touched on above. However, several teachers spoke of explain- 
ing grammar in English but reviewing it in the foreign language; several 
others commented rather indignantly upon teaching the grammar of a 
modern foreign language in English, as savoring too much of the method 
of teaching a dead language. 


PER CENT OF TIME DEVOTED TO GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN ENGLISH 



































SPANISH 
0 5 100 15 0 238 HN 35 40 Total Med. 
EER 9 5 ll yt ee ee 31 11% 
IS.H 1 1 6 8 5 5 5 2 1 34 16% 
II Sf 1 6 5 Dae pal 1 1 17 16% 
es 5 4 4 2 1 ail © NRE agus 16 9% 
IV ee 2 1 8 4% 
Tika aie cetcdickions 2 13 2@B 2i ) 5 5 3 2 106 14% 
FRENCH 
0 5 10 15 2 2 3 35 40 Total Med. 
IjJ.H 4 3 2 1 Rae OS har alias 13 9% 
1s. H 3 1 3 1 2 4 1 1 1 17 22% 
II 1 1 2 2 Tee a ae 2 10 17% 
ae 3 2 1 1 2 Ee Oa 9 9% 
IV 3 2 3 8 8% 
I 14 .. 5 8 4 2 1 3 57 13% 


3. Time Devoted to Teaching Grammar in the Foreign Languages 
(Not Using English). It is very evident that grammar is taught by the 
teacher not assimilated through imitation by the student. Many teachers 
express the thought that because the students have no background in 
English grammar, much more time must be spent on grammar, much of 
it spent on teaching English grammar. In general a teacher who spent 
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little time teaching grammar in English spent much time on grammar in the 
language taught and vice versa. Most teachers spent from one-quarter to 
one-half of the total time on teaching grammar, it is safe to say that 30 
per cent of the total time of these teachers was spent on teaching grammar, 
yet, as will be shown later, there was low correlation between the extent 
of time spent on grammar and success in comprehension. Many teachers 
found it very difficult to separate the teaching of grammar from other 
activities of the classroom, for grammar, like pronunciation, was a matter 
of constant attention and gradual perfection through practice. 


PER CENT OF TIME DEVOTED TO GRAMMAR (TAUGHT IN SPANISH) 









































0 5 10 15 2 25 30 35 40 Total Med. 
1J.H te ee ts ee ge ee ee 
1S.H 6-6 eh O22 4 4 3. ee ae 
SS ee oe ee IS ee eS 
Ill Ve ae, i a ee eee 
IV rae ae ee 11 19% 

RRO ae a ee oe oe ae ae 
PER CENT OF TIME DEVOTED TO GRAMMAR (TAUGHT IN FRENCH) 
0 5 10 15 20 25 Total Med. 

1J.H .  t. & 2S... eee 
1S. H : 2° tt. 4 Ss. 2 2 ee 
ec oS £o°6@> £455" 3- 8-9 
Ill a ae eee oe ee ee 
OF case a ee oe ee 6 15% 
Total 46 !’- 8 8 6 8 oe 


4. Time Devoted to the Acquisition of a Good Pronunciation. The 
greatest portion of the teachers refused or were unable to set a definite 
figure as to the portion of the total time devoted to acquiring a correct 
pronunciation. Only five teachers spoke of definite training in phonetics; 
few placed much reliance upon drill in exercises or rules of pronunciation. 
The great majority depended upon correction of errors, and emphasis 
ranged all the way from such expressions a “very little” to “I never pass 
any incorrect pronunciation, in fact it is my major interest.” The follow- 
ing were expressions most frequently used: Constant (11), no special 
work (5), always watching for errors (3), throughout recitation (3), con- 
stant correction (3), all the time (3), correction and explanation (4), in 
connection with reading (5), incidental (3), very little (3), I always read 
the French myself first. The following table gives the distribution of time 
given by teachers who did estimate the time in percentages of the total 
time : 

PER CENT OF TIME DEVOTED TO THE ACQUISITION OF A 
GOOD PRONUNCIATION 


0 5 10 15 20 2 30 35 40 45 50 Total Med. 
Bt ibiiliacinesitines am RR Os a a ae ae ae a eae 
ae Sh SAB eR aie a Gees sa Oe 
Sa atbtihapeaiene | Cree” lame ER i ae nr Ras 1 , 
eM CD ee ee ne ee oe . 2 
Total.......... 3S 28 Sees tee: SU ee 


——E——————— 


a SO 6 ie a 
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Large city systems differed very little from smaller cities. Foreign- 
born teachers devoted more time to pronunciation than native born 
teachers. Junior high school teachers also devoted more time to this 
phase than did senior high school teachers. 

5. Division of Time Between Written and Oral Work. As will be 
seen by the following table, written work in class is not stressed. Much 
of the written work is done as home work. It is also evident from an 
analysis of the answers that the written work is largely devoted to gram- 
nfiar. The answers defied statistical treatment, but yet it was evident 
that a majority of the work required was of a nature similar to the 
requiring of ten to twenty sentences illustrative of grammatical construc- 
tion or forms studied in class. The written work was thus an exercise in 
grammar — uninteresting, mechanical, and, according to comment, fre- 
quently poorly done. Written work in the form of themes, note books 
and written translation, summaries of information, description of charac- 


ters or countries, etc., seems to be largely omitted or done orally as free 
composition. 


WRITTEN WORK (SPANISH) 











0 5 10 15 2 25 Total Med. 
Ee ee - & eS | a | 9% 
al iadatitaitnisnatdidatemnresisipieunerssnieontanninsion = ee 2 l 35 12% 
nnn wwe 4 §@6© © 11% 
III plisaadiacbicainintiinees _ BR Alda eke 0 O 15 9% 
EEL SESE ee eT ie eee 1 eS 8. 2a 
a aadikcelbthacbtaiinthniennniginnanenapivemmstitenn , ee 2. OB 1 111 10% 
WRITTEN WORK (FRENCH) 
0 5 10 15 2 25 3 Total Med. 
I) SEE TX ae ee 1 a. 13 8% 
__ ERE 1 a oe. ee 1 0 17. 14% 
BE Ant aasindacnierticrensinstinnnccenessiemseeine 1 ee: A 1 14 14% 
EEE l ee, 1 0 O 9 9% 
Sane eatnnanintetaineentecinenccsegeremeeeins 1 ae oneness: ee 4 8 13% 
ee a ae ae em 2 § 61 12% 


6. Time Devoted to Oral Work. Approximately 90% of the class 
time is dovted to oral work. This is divided somewhat as follows: at- 
tempting to acquire a good pronunciation 15%, translation 20%, grammar 
10%, conversation 10%, free composition 20%, rapid reading 15%. Thus 
half of the time devoted to oral work (comprising the first three items 
mentioned above) has for its objective certain definite teachnical skills, 
while the other half is mainly devoted to the more general objective of 
facility in speaking and comprehending the language. However, in a class 
of thirty, during the oral period, twenty-nine are indulging in silent reading 
or comprehension while one and the teacher are indulging in oral speech. 
While engaged in visiting schools last year as high school visitor from 
the University of California, the writer was particularly impressed by 
the amount of time monopolized by the teacher in this particular field, 
usually amounting to more than half of the total time. If this be true 
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in general, then, in a class of thirty, any one individual in the class may 
expect no more than 1% per cent of his time given to actual oral com- 
position. Hence aural rather than oral would be the proper name for 
this period. 

7. Conversation, Conversation was delimited to the material not 
drawn from reading but confined to the amenities of social intercourse. 
It was very difficult to separate from free composition. 


PER CENT OF TIME DEVOTED TO CONVERSATION 
0 5 10 15 20 2 BM 35 Total Med. 





Sf meres ee a ee ek: SSN ae 8 
I i inininiidsevisnnsensesntiteainnieingi ae oS ee es 7 
_ enn a Se ee ee Oe ea 
Ee °° US On ee Se ae ee ee 
BO ehitiiancineese 7 Saar Ree 8 eit] eae 

pe ee a. © @ 2&2. 3: £2 #2 SD 


8. Free Composition. One of the common devices for motivating free 
composition is taking an imaginary trip to a foreign country. Current 
events in Latin America or France also were frequently mentioned. Book 
reports and resumes of reading, comment on characters in the reading, 
and discussion of the different buildings, modes of life, dress, ideals, art 
and industry of foreign peoples are the materials with which free com- 
position is largely concerned. 


PER CENT OF TIME DEVOTED TO FREE COMPOSITION 
0 5 100 15 20 23 3 35 40 45 SO Total Med. 


374 = 4 Ff © oe 3 (Ss Bere ee a aa ee 
im S.. 7 8 @2°5) (2 2 Oe Cee 
_ 9 4). 4.4 ees ewe 
eee mee Ge! ee PM er Sea 244 28 
ee . a ew eee 16 8 31 

Total............ 4M 2 2. SH &@ f2.. 8. 2-2 oe. 


9. Rapid Reading. Many teachers use the device of reading ahead at 
sight when the assigned lesson is finished in class. A smaller number 
read, or have a student read, in Spanish or French, then call upon a mem- 
ber of the class to give the gist of the meaning. Others allow five minutes 
for silent reading, ascertain how far individuals have read, and by ques- 
tions make sure the material has been comprehended. 


PER CENT OF TIME DEVOTED TO RAPID READING 
0 5 10 1 20 2 3 35 Total Med. 





0% SRR ee 42 13 
= ee ener iB. BD .. 364 Ri Oe Ae we: 
tala isicetsinessnitagreumsniaiininiaia Dc A I i 
BIE linttincinanincsrmmmenmnanen et st Me: a Me. ee 
ag RE ai ae ee ee ae a ee 

Total S a2 &@ BB 2-6. 6... $B. 18 





10. Supervised Study. Ninety per cent of the teachers do not use 
supervised study at all; eleven use it irregularly; three have five minutes 
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a day ; three, ten minutes a day; three, fifteen minutes a day; three, twenty 
minutes a day; and two, thirty minutes a day. The rules of the State 
Board of Education do not foster supervised study, and language teachers 
apparently have not found it a usable device. 


11. Amount of Home Study Required. About one-half of the high 
school teachers require forty minutes’ home study; the other half are 
equally divided between twenty, thirty, forty-five, and sixty minutes, that 
is, about one-tenth of the teachers assign twenty minutes home study, one- 
tenth thirty minutes, etc. Each of the six thousand students examined 
was asked to set down the amount of time actually studied. A comparison 
of the results showed that a majority of students said they studied more 
than the assigned period. However, there is a great variation in the 
answers. In one class where forty minutes of home work was assigned, 
there were three students who said they studied two hours and three who 
said they studied ten minutes a day, yet the average of the scores made in 
the test by the three students who studied was only ten points above the 
average of those who did not study. In general there appeared to be a 
good correlation between amount of time spent on the lesson outside of 
class and success in the test, yet evidently one way of taking care of 
individual differences in foreign language classes is to allow the bright 
student to study less on home assignments. 

Many junior high school teachers required no home study and the 
median was twenty minutes. In the University two hours outside work 
are required for one hour class period. In one day the writer heard 
assignments in beginning classes in a foreign language in the University, 
a large city high school and in a junior high school. For the University 
class it was twelve pages, for the high school two pages, for the junior 
high school one page. 

12. Training and Experience. The median foreign language teacher 
in the schools studies is native born, graduated from the University of 
California with a major in languages, has had a half-year of graduate 
study, has done no foreign travel and has taught seven years. One-quarter 
of the teachers in the classes studied were foreign born with only slightly 
less academic training and with much more foreign travel and study but 
with rather less experience. The achievement of classes taught by native 
born teachers, as shown by the tests used, was three points above the score 
inade by classes taught by foreign-born teachers. 


13. Scores of Retarded Pupils. Teachers were asked to write in the 
name of pupils who were repeating the work on the teacher’s survey 
blank. More than half of the class survey blanks had the word “none” 
in this space and one-quarter more had nothing written there. In view 
of the fact that one school failed 31 per cent of the ninth year Spanish 
students and 29 per cent of the ninth year French students, according to 
statistics given out by the superintendent of schools’ office, yet showed 
only twenty students as repeaters out of 530 tested, one is inclined to 
doubt the accuracy of any statement derived from this source as to ratio 
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of repeaters to non-repeaters. However, it seemed perfectly valid to com- 
pare the achievement of students who were repeating, where such names 
were given, to the general achievement of the class with which they were 
working. One hundred ninety-six such cases were studied with the result 
that only nineteen were found to be above the median of the class; eighteen 
made the lowest score in the class; in three cases where there were two 
or more repeaters, the two lowest scores were made by repeaters. The 
ten, twentieth, and thirtieth percentiles included over 60 per cent of the 
cases. In view of this extremely low record made by repeaters, it would 
seem that repeating a foreign language is a very unprofitable business for 
teacher, student, and taxpayer. 


Stray Thoughts Engendered by This Study 


1. German eliminated from the curriculum during the war has not 
readily returned. 


2. Even where German has been put back into the program of studies, 
it has had little appeal for the students. 


3. French and Spanish did not absorb all the enrollment freed by 
the elimination of German, nor has the enrollment in modern foreign 
language kept pace with the increased enrollment in secondary education. 


4. General language, attempted in Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
has not spread rapidly. 


5. The early proponents of the junior high school urged the earlier 
beginning of foreign language as one of the potent reasons for the estab- 
lishment of junior high schools. Of recent years, the opportunity to take 
a foreign language in the junior high school has been somewhat curtailed. 
Credit for work taken in the junior high school, especially for work taken 
in the ninth year, has proven to be a sore point. 

6. There is no adequate system of supervision in force, except in one 
or two cities. 


7. Each teacher teaches, in the main, as he or she sees fit. One 
teacher believes reading to be the main objective and subordinates speak- 
ing ability, pronounciation, etc. Another believes grammar to be a neces- 
sary basis and spends a great proportion of his time in building up a 
systematic knowledge of the structure of the language. Another believes 
that a student should learn a foreign language much as he picked up his 
native language, decries any attempt to teach systematic grammar, belittles 
any attempt to teach a living language by a method based upon reading. 
The writer does not know what is the correct approach or what are the 
valid objectives, but he does know that the present chaotic condition spells 
repetition, poor preparation for succeeding classes, and discovragement 
for the student, and this situation will react adversely upon modern 
foreign language enrollment unless it be improved. 








CHOICE OF MAJOR SUBJECT AND OF 
VOCATION 


An Analysis of the Student Body of the University of California 
at Los Angeles 


IRA N. FRISBEE, LOUIS K. KOONTZ, LEWIS A. MAVERICK 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Vag AHAT objectives govern university students? An investigation 

A into this matter was undertaken in December, 1925, at the 

\'YO\) University of California at Los Angeles (then known as the 

E! Southern Branch of the University of California). The results 
of that study are offered in this report. 

The University of California at Los Angeles was established in 1919. 
It includes two colleges. In the College of Letters and Science four years 
of instruction are offered leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. Con- 
nected with this college are to be found pre-medical and pre-legal students ; 
also the freshman and sophomore years of chemistry, commerce, en- 
gineering and agriculture. In the Teachers College four years of instruc- 
tion are offered leading to the Bachelor of Education degree. In this 
college students find it possible to earn special elementary teaching cre- 
dentials at the end of the third year; in fact, at the time of the study the 
general elementary and the kindergarten-primary credentials could be 
earned in two and a half years. The general junior high school credential 
and the special secondary credentials require four years of instruction, 
and are awarded with the degree. It should be noted that many persons 
planning to be teachers, either of general academic studies in high school, 
or of any subjects in college or university, normally register in the College 
of Letters and Science, complete the work for the Bachelor of Arts degree, 
and then transfer to an institution which offers graduate instruction. 

In December, 1925, a questionnaire (see appendix) was submitted to 
the students, asking about their studies and their objectives. Five thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-six students had registered in September ; prob- 
ably 300 of them had withdrawn before the study was made. Five 
thousand and seventy-two answered the questionnaire, a reasonably com- 
plete return. 

To the question asking whether the students had decided on a vocational 
objective, 4,296, or 85 per cent of those answering the question, replied in 
the affirmative; 3,640 of these had chosen their vocation before entering 
the University. To secondary school teachers this item may stand out as 
the most significant of the entire study. 

Table I shows the number of students of each age and sex who have 
a vocational objective. More women than men have made definite 
vocational choice. This fact may be attributed to the narrower field of 
opportunity for women, to the presence on the campus of a single pro- 
fessional college, the Teachers College, which is largely attended by 
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women, and to the temporary nature of the choice made by many women. 
This table shows definitely, as might be expected, that students of greater 
maturity have made vocational decisions in greater proportion than the 
younger students. 














TABLE I 
ANALYSIS BY AGE, SEX, AND DECISION AS TO VOCATIONAL 
OBJECTIVE 
Per Cent 
Age Men Women Both Sexes (both sexes) 
Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 
Mere 0 0 4 0 4 0 100 0 
ECA 19 1 27 3 46 4 92 8 
alah ca at 62 27 219 65 281 92 75.3 24.7 
RRR eee 189 59 557 105 746 164 81.9 19.1 
Se 225 72 690 109 915 181 83.5 16.5 
OE As 194 52 567 67 761 119 86.5 13.5 
ee 158 46 380 % 538 82 86.7 13.3 
22 . 8 18 216 14 314 32 90.7 9.3 
Eee 56 8 124 10 180 18 90.9 9.1 
24 23 6 59 3 82 y 90.1 99 
i 34 5 52 3 86 8 91.5 85 
a 15 0 40 4 55 4 93.2 68 
ere 9 1 24 1 33 2 94.3 5.7 
Ee 12 l 25 2 37 3 92.5 7.5 
29 and over...... 29 5 146 ) 175 14 92.6 7.4 
ini 1123 301 3130 = 431 4253 732 
77.3% 22.7% 87.6% 124% 85.3% 14.7% 
Total 4,985 
Age not stated.... . 4 
Decision not stated 39 
yk | SRN RRM Sin Tope Sr 5,072 





Table II and the chart which illustrates it show what vocations the 
men and women have chosen. The outstanding fact revealed by this 
distribution is that an overwhelming number of women have chosen 
teaching. Table IV shows that the women who have chosen teaching are 
not all in the Teachers College, but of course it is the chief contributor. 
Although the vocations chosen by men are more widely distributed and 
do not emphasize teaching heavily, still the number of women who plan 
to teach affects the combined figure for both sexes to such an extent that 
practically 60 per cent of the entire enrollment of the University is work- 
ing toward that objective. 


Another very significant fact revealed by this table is that only three 
men are planning a vocation in the military or naval arms of the Govern- 
ment. Evidently the joint purposes of the university and the government 
in establishing compulsory military training have been achieved in that 
they have given a useful amount of such training to the men of the uni- 
versity without “militarizing” them. 
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TABLE II 
ANALYSIS BY SEX AND VOCATION CHOSEN 
Vocation Men Women Total 
EL ee 20 2 22 
Ee ee wa Ee 0 22 
TS a Ae 186 203 
ES 251 72 323 
es ‘eon 47 52 
Engineering nm oe l 209 
EE _ 32 68 100 
Law a 189 28 217 
a a 3 79 82 
Medicine 126 41 167 
TE ALTE REA 3 0 3 
Ministry 10 2 12 
Music : 12 97 109 
Social work 4 37 41 
I 176 2,415 2,591 
School administration 2 7 8 15 
Other .......... ? Ta 125 276 
1,236 3,208 4.444 
Vocation not chosen, or choice not stated 628 
Total iiieataashtebiaaancllittasedatiitenbeien 5,072 
CHART TO ACCOMPANY TABLE II ANALYSIS BY SEX AND 
VOCATION CHOSEN 
Agriculture (J : : 
Architecture C_ ‘ ' 
Art ! 
Business C " —~WIZIMMULYIL 
Dramatic Art ' ' 
Engineering [ ma 
Journalism ame 
4 Work VMTN , 
or. ' ‘ \ 
medicine | 7 3 : 
Military 0 ' . 
Ministry Ch : ' 
Music ' ; 
Social Work ; 
Teaching (wen i / B (Woman 2415; Natal 25GYWE 
School Admin. oe : ‘ 
Other : AMM MM 
100 200 300 


The bar opposite each vocation indicates first (unshaded) the number of men 
choosing that vocation; second (shaded) the number of women, 


Table III shows the reasons given by the students for choosing their 
major subjects. An interesting item in the table relates to the department 
of Latin. Of the 31 students in this department, 27 chose the field for 
vocational reasons. Only two or three departments in the university show 
anything like this unanimity of vocational objective as against purely 
cultural interest as the determining factor in the choice of the field. 

How interesting it is to see revealed by the figures in Table III the 
fact that 20 per cent of the students in the Teachers College have chosen 
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that curriculum, not from their vocational interest, but from a general 
cultural one. To be sure, many who answered this question were rather 
casual and inaccurate in analyzing their own motives, yet surely since the 
number of students who responded to this question (nearly 2,000) was 
so large, the element of inaccuracy must have been reduced to some extent 
so that the proportions revealed may be accepted as reasonably close to the 
truth. 
Tasie III 
DISTRIBUTION BY MAJOR SUBJECTS WITH REASON FOR CHOICE 
OF THE MAJOR SUBJECT 
Major Supject REASONS FoR CHOICE 


Vocational General Bothreasons Total 
Objective Interest or not stated 
College of Letters and Science: 













































































Botany ............... ail 5 4 2 il 
Chemistry (department) 40 16 7 63 
IIIT... ccsienieitihadentdbaiadinistadietsiaek esittiiailladasii 201 129 33 363 
SIND ici incnishninenesinl 310 318 68 696 
a le 26 38 12 76 
SERS Ee 1 5 0 6 
Geology ............. 12 6 3 21 
TIED ccccesnctisiminptiensisidlaisiddahidicdigamvade 13 9 2 24 
History ......... 156 163 28 347 
TaD ca seesnciciiapidnsiniilannintaiiiintiiilinmaibieiaceanialis 26 3 2 31 
Mathematics .. : 62 32 9 103 
ED concnmncutsivittistibbithiaiiaiiasietiel) 10 16 3 29 
SI isi cereeisshianiiatia 19 11 5 35 
Political science (including pre-legal)....._ 174 61 21 256 
Chemistry (College of) 20 4 3 27 
Commerce (College of) 38 27 4 69 
Engineering (Colleges) 164 55 13 232 
Pre-Medical 121 16 Q 146 
Psychology .............-. 14 15 5 #4 
Spanish 67 37 12 116 
Zoology (including some pre-medical).. 23 5 5 33 
Total Letters and Science... 1,502 970 246 2,718 
Teachers College: 
Art 217 54 wD 301 
0 ea 60 11 8 79 
General elementary. 501 128 149 778 
Home economics ... 112 % 12 160 
Junior high school 104 31 21 156 
Kindergarten ..... 343 73 61 477 
Mechanic arts 24 6 2 32 
a 100 16 15 131 
Physical education 139 32 24 195 
Total Teachers College... 1,600 387 322 2,309 
Tora 3,102 1,357 568 5,027 
Major subject not stated 45 





5,072 
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Table IV presents the vocational objectives held by students specializing 
in the different major fields. The broadest range of objectives is that 
offered by the students in economics; the narrowest by the students in the 
Teachers College, where, as we might expect, nearly all are preparing to 
teach. This table reveals that teaching, whether in school or college, is 
the objective of many students in nearly all departments, the exceptions, 
in which less than 10 per cent of the students in the department plan to 
teach, being geology, political science (which includes many pre-legal 
students), the pre-medical students, and those in the freshman and sopho- 
more years of the colleges of chemistry, commerce, and engineering. In 
fact, in the college of letters and science as a whole, even including the 
departments mentioned, 711 students, or 32.6 per cent of those indicating 
vocational objectives, plan to teach. Another fact revealed by Table IV 
is that English, French, geography, and philosophy contain the largest 
proportion of students who have not determined upon a vocational objec- 
tive. 

The data in Table IV may be analyzed for vocations chosen rather than 
for major departments; for example, consider the 229 students planning 
to go into engineering: in what departments are they doing their major 
work? One hundred eighty-seven are in the definite engineering colleges, 
nine in the department of chemistry, and eleven in the freshman and 
sophomore years of the college of chemistry, three in geology, nine in 
mathematics, eight in physics, and one each in economics and zoology. 

Summary. In the college of letters and science at least 970 students 
have chosen their major subjects from a general interest rather than a 
vocational motive. Their education, both from the acknowledged aim of 
colleges of liberal arts and from the point of numbers, constitutes the 
primary task of that college. The second largest group of students in 
letters and science contains 711 (some of them included in the 970 above) 
who are preparing for teaching, an objective that has always been near to 
the heart of liberal education. 

This study is presented to students of secondary education as a con- 
tribution to the solution of our mutual problems. 





























TasLe IV 
VOCATIONS CHOSEN BY STUDENTS IN THE VARIOUS MAJOR DEPARTMENTS 
MAJOR SUBJECT VOCATIONS CHOSEN 

» 4 .¢ 
3 2 £ 2 vo Ff on 8 
pay n 2 7 D e a ) <<: = i] £& > 
o es ee > 3 ‘fa 3 Ss “a Le as ° 3 
= g § §& su 2 82 4 2 au § 8S 7% BE 92 
$+ i fs § § & 48 3 eh zs £8 § G2 3 88 Bs 

College of Letters and Science: < < al A. & an » we 2 An & = HE ME A $ > 
Se Ee Se ee ‘ncn ae. 1 pe Se ase ees ai ee Pe pee et ia 2 3 11 
Chemistry (department) bos 1 2 ies 9 ise 1 5 ail cal 1 ie 16 an a oe 63 
Economics 1 3 234 2 1 me 13 siios _ 2 1 ase 3 11 im 80 7 363 
English .......... 1 11 18 38 ine - ae 9 42 2 die 7 9 8 233 1 203 30 696 
French ............ ba 3 3 = cide 1 4 oid, pc seed 6 2 rae 4 76 
Geography Sat Pd es hae eS ey ke eee oe — nek: T aadbe es ek 6 
Geology ; Be aa, 27 Ms rs segues age ae bias ae eae 2 15 21 
German 3 aa ie dine “ib 1 eae 1 . nia nee 16 dn 6 wad 24 
History poe 3 7 5 cine 4 6 24 1 ‘ 3 5 5 201 aide 72 11 347 
pS a ie he Par aes pane ae Be ee pe pare Gack ‘ mE 29 ai 2 ar 31 
ee eS aa 13 oaks 1 pel 9 it : 1 1 dl 1 1 58 he 14 4 103 
Philosophy ...... er” pes 1 2 2 pees 3 2 ‘ 1 . - 2 3 3 an 10 vee 29 
0 eR RS See SSS. x 1 nde 1 cae 8 ‘ i e eS = 2 8 ‘an 6 10 35 
Political Science................ 1 2 12 eS sie 1 177 . 1 om ee Se ee 12 as ee ee 256 
Chemistry (College of).. Seles oie 1 ot 11 sical aes ae pet Bo ate iii 0 cake 5 10 27 
Commerce (College of)....... aa ef ae as 1 2 “ ane sa ae 1 r 1 1 14 7 69 
Engineering (Colleges)....... 3 al 1 187 1 1 a6 adie ll ‘ ae Sosa 0 cole 20 17 232 
aR Sn Ta ESE Ross a 2 . sabe te .. 135 “ 1 1 sae 6 1 146 
PIED » sscicctliacsentihasiincvevasonagtbeodagiioss abe eu d 2 ws oan ie 2 Sans 9 6 ian 8 7 34 
Spanish .......... EI PESTER ae ae OS si 3 10 1 oda 2 tie 2 1 tiie peas 2 1 68 oni 19 8 116 
SE RR SR SIS Be 1 Rm Rh les a aaa aoe 1 Se a the Sieg alae — Eyerael 4 4 33 
Pre-Agriculture ...... Mee ARR oa ee. nn ee ee > He. eo 3 “ So ae ee 1 9 
Total, College of Letters and Science... 20 20 26 339 48 229 96 210 76 164 3 11 27 33 711 2 549 163 2727 
Teachers College: 

COS BEE RES RE IRE IRS SEI > ROE TE Sl 1 a ee eo wk 1 oe ee gick, haar mae com re oy ....%.8 4 301 
| ORE REE IES STEETERE LGD LEE A AES TRS Gi eae ar Bey eae re at Senne 59... 8 3 79 
General Elementary.............0.0-......-20ccceeeeecnee 1 _ 11 “ik wink 1 3 rs sai 1 1 3 745 6 10 6 788 
SE IE feiiiscknescntneiccdunbescccentciestbnpeusss cose a. a 2 bea Se. ae Set ar ee coe Lg 1 1 137 1 7 11 160 
Be REE a. Bo A, ed 1 1 it: See on ees 1 1 136 5 4 3 156 
CE RS IRE SE BS Re oat 1 1 ae aa x: me 2 an ee 1 me 453 es 11 8 477 
EE SR RE OR OE OS Bs gael ee oa a “Sie Se ee eee Legge es ie: Sees 1 oi 32 
EE ee Be Te Ase aan . 1 a he en pa = we gis a 4 caM me az, 5 2 131 
SN Se ee aE ES Spa ee 1 ibis Ct al ER Tags OE eee ee RR are ce . 2 6 14 195 
Total, Teachers College............................ 2 a 12 2 0 4 2 6 2 0 1 78 8 1877 12 75 51 2309 
ey eee CUNNeren ce oe 22 20 203 3651 50 229 100 212 82 166 3 12 105 41 2588 14 624 214 5036 
Oe ae ee ee ae ee. RES eet TS ME SO eR SR RE 36 
neccessary dora oh thesis cipemiaionicakintiicancegipicaaiedatbipaagibccdaus Ciba hacia a EA. lee or ae A 5072 


* The column headed “Other Vocations” contains the number of students who specified vocations not listed in the various columns. In certain cases the 
vocations given by the students are of significance from the point of view of the major subject. The three students in the department of botany are aiming toward 
forestry; the three in the department of chemistry, toward chemistry; the seven in the department of economics include two who plan to enter the diplomatic 
service; the fifteen in the department of geology are preparing for geology. Of the ten in the department of physics, four plan to enter optometry and three 
physics research. Of the ten in the pre-chemistry group, nine plan to enter chemistry as a vocation. Of the seven in psychology one plans to enter juvenile 
court work. Of the four in zoology two plan to enter bacteriology. 

Numbers in the table are printed in | mall type when they represent more than 10 per cent of the total number of students in the department (more than 
10 per cent of the figure in the extreme right-hand column, same row). 




















MEMORANDUM.—To be used in a study ‘UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
of the Student Bod 
= oe Sam y gue, Repartmente of Sovurnzrn Brancu 
A. Stadent’s Namoe............................ | Wifi snaiaainadtel CREAT STS POUND 1 LOE ES A, io 
Family name First name Middle name 
B. Ago 
(years) 


(Draw ¢ line around the proper answer to the following questions:) 
Cc. ed a Male; (2) Female. 


D.: 
sj} -— & Junior; 
} Sephomere; (4) Senior. 
* (1) Letters and Science; (2) Teachers College; (3) Special. 
For Letters and Science studenta—Major Department: 
(11) Botany (18) German (25) Pre-Chemistry 
(12) Chemistry ae History (26) Pre-Commerce 
(13) Economics 20) Latin (27) Pre-Engineering 
"8 English ta pesbomaticn (28) Pre-Medical 
2 Pos 5} paueoly os Eon 
phy n 
{i7) Geoloes (24) Political Science (31) Zoology 
For Teachers College students—Curri¢ulum: 

(40) Art (45) = ~- age Peimary 
(41) Commerce te) . ae 
(42) General Elementary (47) M 
(43) Home Economics (48) Phonics! Education 
(44) Junior High School 

FP. Have you decided what vocation (profession or calling) you will enter upon leaving college? 
(1) Yes; 
(2) No. 


G. Is your choice of a major subject based upon: 
(1) your vocational ee, o 





(2) a general interest 
Sees an cs oe 
1) Before; 
2) After. 
i. en he See 2 Mee eocans Go mame af Go version io ho Set bate, or 
write it in the 
1) Agriculture (11) Library Work Teaching, 
Architecture 
3) Art Medicine (20) College teaching 
4) Business (21) Elementary teachi 
(5) Dramatic Art (12) Dentist (22) High school tonshhan (in- 
hhc (13) ingeicion and Surgeon cheding 3 junior high school) 
Engineering ie af ki indergarten teaching 
ro Cin 15) Si School Administration 
Electrical, Mechanical (16 Meters Service 
(8) Mining 1) The (25) Other 
(9) Journélism 18) Boca Work 
(10) Law 


4. En eee A Ake Creat ot Ciena 


1) From a public high schoo 

2) From a private — schoo! 

3 eee en eenner caning 
a special 

(5) Other. 


X%. How many units of work are you taking this semester? ooo occccccccecccesecsvenscecaverecavevessenseseeaanese 


L. Indicate membership in an organization as listed below: 
Dp See Gk tite futeralty 
@ As 6 sesews hows cub 





M. PTR cel 
CounsE 
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(ote.—Student will not fill in lines N, O, and P.) 
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CURRICULUM REVISION IN SAN FRAN- 
CISCO SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR 
Professor of Education, Stanford University, and 
Curriculum Adviser, San Francisco High Schools, 1926-27 






JHERE are several current methods of attacking the problem 
of curriculum revision. One is to hire a full time director, 
NG 9} release a considerable number of teachers from classroom 
25) duties, and an additional number from a part of their school 
work, and proceed to the task of revising the curriculum in an 
intensive, large scale manner. Another method is secure a full-time cur- 
riculum expert from the outside, have him come into the system for a 
period of from three to six months, put over a rush-order campaign and 
have the job all done and ready for the printer in less than a year. A 
third method is to start off with a course, extension or otherwise, on cur- 
riculum building, to which a selected number of teachers are invited, 
with fees paid by the board of education. In such a course the principles 
of curriculum making are studied, ideals and purposes of present day 
public school education emphasized, and present courses of study examined 
in the light of the best extant theory and practice. Later on committees 
of classroom teachers—a nucleus in each committee selected from those 
who have had the course on curriculum making—are formed and under- 
take the task of revising the course of study in their own teaching subject, 
English, mathematics, foreign languages, etc. This latter method is what 
might be called the “long distance” method. In many ways it is the most 
difficult method because it involves a constant course in curriculum con- 
struction on the part of those who are responsible for the outcome. 

It was the third method, mentioned above, which has been followed in 
San Francisco. In October, 1925, a course on “curriculum construction 
in secondary schools” was conducted under the auspices of the extension 
division of the University of California, with the writer as instructor. 
Forty senior and junior high school teachers were selected, on nomination 
of the high school and junior high school principals, by the chief deputy 
superintendent of schools, Mr. A. J. Cloud. This course continued through- 
out the year 1925-26, and in addition to the lectures on the principles of 
curriculum making, there were reports by special committees covering the 
standard courses of study. These progress reports were criticized by the 
entire group. The chief benefit from this phase of the procedure was in 
the exchange of amenities between the various course of study groups. 
The claims of English to a larger portion of prescribed time were immedi- 
ately combatted by the representatives of other subjects, whose time 
allowances would be “squeezed” by the adoption of the policy advocated 
by the English group. The give-and-take of this method of developing 
curriculum consciousness compelled each group to recognize the existence 
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and also the claims of other subject groups. Also a beginning was made, 
in seven or eight subjects, of a course of study revision. ‘ 


In the fall of 1926, the writer was asked by the San Francisco Board 
of Education, on recommendation of Superintendent Gwinn, to act as 
curriculum adviser, on a part-time basis. In October ten subject matter 
committees, and three committees to work on the problems of guidance, 
opportunity courses, and extra-curricular activities, were formed. The 
size of these committees varied from seven to twelve, and the total per- 
sonnel comprised one hundred and fifteen teachers. In addition to the 
course of study and special committees above mentioned, there was created 
an administrative committee, made up of the principals of the six senior 
high schools, two junior high school principals, one night high school 
principal, the principal of the part-time high school, the director of the 
bureau of service, and Deputy Superintendents A. J. Cloud, W. C. Nolan, 
and W. H. DeBell. 

The administrative committee was first organized and drew up a set 
of instructions to course of study committees, among which were the 
following : 


“In working on the courses of study of San Francisco high schools the 
committee should proceed on the assumption that the content of the ninth year 
courses should be closely related to the seventh and eighth year courses as 
organized for the junior high schools; and that the tenth year courses should 
be closely related to the ninth year courses. The end of the tenth year should 
be thought of, therefore, as the natural point for the completion of a definite 
stage in the pupil’s education. This would mean that in content of courses 
and in methods of instruction the ninth and tenth years of the old type four 
year high schools would be made to correspond closely with the ninth year of 
the junior high schools and with the tenth year of the three year senior high 
schools.” 

“In completing and perfecting the courses of study as contemplated in this 
year’s work, it will not be necessary for each committee to preface its report 
with a statement of the general aims of secondary education. These aims are 
set forth in the Bureau of Education Bulletin, Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education, and may be assumed. They are: Health, command of funda- 
mentals, worthy use of leisure, home membership, vocation, citizenship, and 
ethical character.” 

“It is very desirable to set up specific objectives, and wherever possible, 
these specific objectives should be stated in terms of specific outcomes. Stand- 
ards of attainment expected at the different grade levels should also be clearly 
stated. This involves the statement in detail of the desired results in terms of 
knowledge and insight, habits and skills, attitudes and ideals.” 

“The adaptation of courses of study to individual needs and ability levels 
is becoming a necessity in secondary education as well as in elementary edu- 
cation. The committees should bear this fact in mind, particularly in such 
subjects as English, mathematics and science. If possible, there should be con- 
tent suitable for use in rapid, average and slow-moving sections, together with 
appropriate suggestions for the adaptation of teaching methods to the various 
ability groups. In general ability grouping will be found adaptable primarily 
to ninth and tenth year courses.” 


Several meetings of all the teachers who had been asked to serve on 
curriculum committees were held in which the suggestions outlined by 
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the administrative committee were taken up in detail and discussed. Ques- 
tions were asked and every effort made to start the committees off on 
their work with a fairly well defined idea of what was expected of them. 
Arrangements were made for weekly meetings of each committee. The 
curriculum advisor met with each committee in turn for the outlining of 
procedure and the clearing up of doubtful points. On every committee 
there were at least two teachers who had had the course on curriculum 
construction during the previous year. Each committee had also the 
benefit of the beginnings of course of study revision which had been 
accomplished by the 1925-26 sub-committees. 


As soon as a committee felt that it had worked out a suitable course 
of study in its special field its report was mimeographed, copies sent to 
each teacher of that subject in the San Francisco high schools, and a 
general meeting called at which the report was discussed. This was for 
the purpose of acquainting all the teachers who would have to use the 
proposed course of study with its contents, and to give them a chance to 
make suggestions for change or amendment before final adoption. The 
reports thus far submitted to the above ordeal of “running the gauntlet,” 
have had varying receptions. Some have been severely arraigned, and 
some have been warmly commended, but on the whole the outcome has 
been beneficial to the final output of the course of study committees con- 
cerned. 


The procedure above outlined may be criticized as unscientific. The 
criticism would probably be justified in the light of the best theory of 
curriculum construction, but the administrative committee was confronted 
with a specific situation. There was no money to secure a full-time cur- 
riculum director, nor was it possible to secure the full-time release of a 
selected number of key-teachers to head up the committees and do the 
necessary research work which should precede the actual course of study 
making of such committees. The policy adopted was designed to be a 
follow-up of the previous year’s course in curriculum making. It was 
felt that the greatest immediate need was for the idea of curriculum 
revision to become a reality to every teacher in the system. This accounts 
for the large committees and the bringing together of all the teachers in 
each subject to discuss the progress reports of the committees. 


Some real progress has been made in curriculum revision. Several 
of the reports will be ready for printing when completed this year, others 
will be adopted tentatively, but all committees will be continued and the 
work will go on. The main contribution of the two years of work is to 
be found in the fact that intense interest in curriculum revision has been 
aroused. Teachers are discussing proposed changes suggested by the 
committees, some for, some against. The shortcomings of the methods 
followed to date have been brought to light, and better procedure is being 
worked out. Best of all, a sum of money has been set aside in the 1927-28 
budget for curriculum revision and there is some prospect that a full-time 
curriculum director may be added to the administrative staff. 
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“Subject-Mindedness” of Teachers and College Requirements Are 
Handicaps to Scientific Curriuculum Reconstruction 


A few observations growing out of this curriculum revision enter- 
prise may be of interest to those facing similar problems. One of the 
deepest impressions gained from the discussion of reports by classroom 
teachers is that of “the subject-mindedness” of the average high school 
teacher. Another is that of the death grip which college admission seems 
to have on the high school curriculum. 


The “subject mindedness” of the high school teacher is revealed when- 
ever a proposal is made by a committee to offer a course based on the 
interest or the human needs of a given group of high school pupils. Hands 
go up in holy horror at the idea of desecrating the ancient and honorable 
course of study in English by descending to the mental level of the rabble. 
At all costs our subject must be kept in the realm of the classic and the 
conventional. In mathematics, if it is proposed to offer a course which has 
practical applications for certain groups, again the cry is raised that the 
temple of Mathematics, or whoever the god of the mathematicians may be, 
is being profaned. “Let us keep to the straight and narrow path of pure 
mathematics,” they say, “because only thus are we assured of that training 
in reasoning, and that devotion to accuracy for which our subject is 
renowned.” In like manner the teachers of the social studies contend that 
history is the only proper background for training in citizenship, the more 
ancient, the more medieval, the more remote from the contamination of 
present day life the better. 


Such attitudes are the natural outcome of our methods of curriculum 
making in the past. Heretofore the making of a course of study in a 
given subject has consisted in the gathering of factual material, the stating 
of general principles, and the description of processes, culminating in the 
writing of a textbook. Subjects have thus been separated into air-tight 
compartments and taught as separate entities. Our high school teachers 
have learned their subjects from college professors and have tended to 
take into the high school with them the college viewpoint of the subject 
for the subject’s sake rather than that of the subject for the sake of the 
pupils who were taking it. The aim back of most of our subjects, so 
organized and taught, has been the development of experts in given 
subject-matter fields, rather than the giving of cultural and liberal training 
and the stimulation of intellectual interests in the pupils. 

Tests and examinations, under our present system, are designed to 
discover how much the student is able to reproduce of what someone else 
has said or written in a textbook, rather than what he really understands 
or actually thinks about the subject. Originality and creative thought are 
thus stifled, a premium is put upon memorizing content, rather than really 
thinking about it. This process is tending to make of us a race of “white 
Chinese,” who think alike, talk alike, act alike, and take our cue in politics 
from the reigning political boss. 
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What we need most, both in secondary schools and colleges, is a type 
of curriculum revision which will enable us to develop independent, 
creative thinkers and workers in all fields of activity. This can only come 
about when we plan our courses of study so that they are designed not to 
lay up for the pupil an abundance of “canned knowledge or information” 
which he is to keep in “cold storage” against the mythical day of future 
need, but such courses as will result in modified behavior here and now. 
In other words, our courses of study should be so closely related, in con- 
tent and prescribed activities, to the life which the child ought to be living, 
that there will be a permanent change in his mode of reacting to his present 
environment. As Bobbitt expresses it: “the current activities of high 
grade living are the curriculum,” and, in another sentence, “life cannot 
be prepared for, it can only be lived.” 

The development of a curriculum along such lines, and the training 
of teachers to properly administer it, will necessarily be a gradual process. 
It cannot be accomplished in one year or two years. First, because it will 
take our secondary teachers a long time to shift from the subject-centered 
viewpoint, to the pupil-centered viewpoint. Second, because the colleges 
will for some time to come continue to dominate the high school curriculum 
by their open or hidden prescriptions, and their accrediting of high schools, 
not on the basis of their service to the community in which they are located, 
but on the basis of the success of the pupils who come from the high 
schools to the colleges. It will be necessary for the colleges to co-operate 
with the high schools in the enterprise of curriculum revision. They will 
need to evolve a method of selecting their candidates for admission in such 
a way that they may be assured of securing high class material, and yet 
leave the high school free to revise its curriculum so that it will serve 100 
per cent of its students, rather than 30 per cent. 

Those who have been conducting the San Francisco experiment in 
curriculum revision feel that considerable progress has been made. It 
has been primarily a teacher training course, but since no course of study 
will function unless the teachers who administer it are in sympathy with 
its provisions, we have the feeling that a good beginning has been made. 
Another outcome has been a keener realization of the great difficulties 
that lie in the path of the curriculum maker. It has been abundantly 
demonstrated that curriculum revision is no “one day picnic,” but rather a 
long and serious campaign. There is reason to believe that if these two 
ideas alone have found secure lodgement in the minds of San Francisco 
secondary teachers, the way has been well paved for the continuance of 
curriculum revision along sound and progressive lines. 
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In the April number of THe QuarTerty there were published two 
articles dealing with “The Beginnings of the Junior High School in Cali- 
fornia”—one by Charles L. Biedenbach, principal of the first junior high 
school in Berkeley, and another by Bert W. Reed, one of the first group of 
junior high school principals in Los Angeles. 

In a letter published in the Los Angeles School Journal, May 23, 1927, 
Dr. Ernest C. Moore, director of the University of California at Los An- 
geles, adds an interesting personal chapter to the history of junior high 
school organization, in which he duly credits John H. Francis as the “tn- 
ventor”’ and “father” of the junior high school. While Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, in 1892, formally announced the doctrine that the seventh and eighth 
grades of the public schools belong to the education of the secondary period, 
it was not until John H. Francis, in 1909, pointed the way for school re- 
organization, that the junior high school was given body and life. On this 
page appears an extract from Dr. Moore’s statement.—Epitor’s Nore. 











JOHN H. FRANCIS 


Inventor and Father of the Junior High School 


“Mr. Francis unmistakably was the inventor of the junior high school idea and 
the father of the junior high school. While I was Superintendent of Schools he 
was principal of the Polytechnic High School. Because of faithful and persistent 
service he was given, in the spring of 1909, a half year’s sabbatical leave which he 
spent in Europe. I have a distinct recollection that he wrote me describing what 
he had seen, outlining a new kind of school, which he said we must institute in our 
country, and asking me for a list of educational institutions which he should visit 
before returning home. The inspiration which led him to write that letter outlining 
a new kind of school which we must set .about building came to him in Italy. His 
plan was not based strictly upon anything he saw there but rather was provoked by 
what he saw was lacking. When Mr. Francis returned home I remember quite 
vividly that he came to my office and made me promise to recommend the creation 
of a junior high school to the Board of Education. So convincing were his argu- 
ments that I myself was convinced by them and gave him my word that if possible 
I would recommend the creation of that new kind of school, but I further recall 
that the financial stress upon us that year was so great that I had to tell him I 
could not carry out my promise to him. If I had been able to do that and the 
board had consented, I should have had the honor of creating the first junior high 
school in the United States. That was not to be my privilege. 

“Dr. Frank Bunker was my Assistant Superintendent of Schools. At the 
end of the year he was called to Berkeley as Superintendent of Schools of that city. 
He took Mr. Francis’ idea of a junior high school with him to Berkeley and pro- 
ceeded to open the first one ever organized there, but I believe Dr. Bunker would 
be the first one to acknowledge Mr. Francis as the inventor of the idea of the junior 
high school. 

“When I left the Superintendency of Schools in Los Angeles in 1910 to go to 
Yale University, Mr. Francis was appointed by the Board of Education as my 
successor and immediately set about making the large improvements which he 
effected in the schoo] system of this city. One of his first undertakings was the 
beginning of that system of junior high schools which so flourishes here at the 
present time. 

“I look upon Mr. Francis therefore as the unmistakable, the undoubted, and 
the unquestioned creator of the junior high school. It is wonderful that in so short 
a time the idea has spread over the entire United States, and I think over a large 
part of the world.” 























ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR IN CHILDREN* 
VACLAY H. PODSTATA, M. D. 


Medical Director, Livermore Sanitarium, Livermore, California 


iD aea)N EDUCATION, as well as in medicine, when confronted by 
“ay 4 (é an unusual child, we primarily ask ourselves: What part has 
UA heredity played and to what extent may we blame environ- 
‘pen! ( 

CE) WD 


ment? 
means: 





4) 


From our present day knowledge the heredity endowment 


1. Certain structural developmental capacity, which may mean: 
(a) Arrest in development at various stages. 
(b) Delayed development in various organs and functions both largely per- 
taining to the nervous system. 


2. Certain capacities to withstand detrimental influences: 
(a) Toxic, from within and from without. 
(b) Nutritional deficiencies or defectiveness. 


(c) Psychic traumas, acute and chronic, in terms of shocks and chronic 
(emotional) strains. 


3. Certain instinctive propelling forces: 
(a) Maintenance and advancement of self instinct. 
(The self-seeking instinct.) 
(b) Maintenance and advancement of race. (The propagation and evolution 
of race instinct.) This to mean all gradations from the elementary sex 
instinct and up to the highest form of altruism. 


4. Certain dispositions to react in definite ways to fellings and environment: 
(a) Nutritional mechanisms. 
(b) Fundamental defensive reactions. 
(c) Aggressive mechanisms, (Power and knowledge instinctive trend.) 


In the matter of actual inheritance of definite mental reaction type 
Wm. A. White says: “A great deal of what heretofore has been regarded 
constitutional, that is hereditary, is now regarded . . . as quite possibly 
individual and due to causes which are at least preventable.” 

Our own experience at Rose Avenue Cottages shows that bad heredity 
has played little part in the etiology of 90 per cent of our cases and, what 
is more to the point, it has not prevented improvement or recovery in such 
cases. 

From the anatomical point of view it is significant that the babe comes 
into the world least developed but, in turn, more capable of modification 
of after-birth growth and development than any other created being. An 
examination of the brain shows that four important sensory-motor systems 
are undeveloped at birth, also all higher type mental associative network; 
practically nothing but reflex and lower automatic activity is possible to 
the babe. 

The status of the baby’s mind is: 


(a) Extreme receptivity for external impressions (meaning everything “ex- 
ternal” to the mind of the child). 





* A brief condensation of a lecture delivered before school principals in San Fran- 
cisco, April 20, 1927. 
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(b) At first limited but rapidly developing capacity for association of old 


with new impressions, resulting in comparisons, concepts and judgments. 


(c) Development of a reaction type: 


Through information, 
Imitation, 
Rebellion. 


For the parent and the educator it is very important to remember: 
(a) There is no impression without registration (this includes indefinite im- 


pressions—anger, fear, general home emotional atmosphere, etc.). 


(b) No impression without influence upon building of personality. 
(c) No impression without influence upon later conduct. 


Every child is difficult and a problem, because: 
(a) The instinctive urges (directly self-seeking) greatly predominate over 


acquired tendencies, hence the urgent demand for immediate supply of 
food, pleasure, comfort, etc. 


(b) Our lack of understanding of the child’s mental makeup and of the vast 


difference between child and adult. 


(c) Our failure to remember that child learns more by example than from 


preaching. 


The more common types of “problem” children: 


1, 
2. 


Om we 


The diffident, bashful, essentially depressed child. 

The child with feeling of inferiority: 

(a) Reacting by depression. 

(b) Reacting by rebellion. 

The shut-in, introverted, unsocial child, (Potential dementia-precox.) 
The potential hysterical (spoiled) child. 

The explosive (often fundamentally epileptic) child. 

The glandular derangement type: 

Thyroid excess, usually also other change. 

Thyroid deficiency. 

Changes in the pituitary and gonad (sex glands) activity. 


7. Changes in personality due to injury or disease of the brain (encepha- 


8. 


litis, etc.). 
The behavior problem child proper. (The lying, stealing, and otherwise 
misbehaving child.) 


The remedies : 


1. 


Instruction to parents and teachers about: 

(a) Heredity—what it means and what it does not mean. 

(b) The influence environment exercises upon the reaction type in 
(c) The need of early recognition of abnormal reaction types. 

Early and careful study of every case of abnormal behavior in a child, 
not only by a psychologist but chiefly by a psychiatrist capable of inquir- 
ing into the motives and mechanism of the abnormal behavior. 

Correct guidance of parents and teachers in each case of abnormal be- 
havior. 

Removal of sources of irritation, as far as possible, whether they be men- 
tal or physical. Whenever possible the removal of the child from faulty 
environment—at least for a time. 

Special training of a problem child, whenever possible, under favorable 
surroundings. Our experience in the Rose Avenue Cottages appears to 
justify the organization of small units of a family type with as nearly 
as possible favorable surroundings. 

Continued supervision of children after they have passed this special 
period of training, whether they return to their own homes or are placed 
under new home surroundings. 














THE FETISH OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING 


FREDERICK M. FOSTER 
Vice-Principal, Hayward Union High School 


here?” His tone indicated surprise that one who had the 
} preparation commonly demanded of university teachers should 
be engaged in high school work, and it also intimated that such 
work was of a lower degree and consequently less desirable than university 
teaching. In conversation with certain other men teachers, both on this 
and on other high school faculties, I have found many who are prospective 
candidates for the Ph.D. degree in order that they may qualify for what 
they consider to be higher positions. My thesis is that a career as a high 
school teacher is in every way as desirable as is that of a university 
teacher.* 

The Preparation. In order to comply with the California requirements 
for a secondary school certificate, one must ordinarily spend one graduate 
year in addition to the usual college work required for the A.B. degree, 
and the requirements for an administrative certificate are still more exact- 
ing. Education today is taking such rapid strides that one who wishes to 
keep up with the procession must constantly be engaged in private reading. 
Advances are also being made daily in the various branches of scholarship 
and the teacher who wishes to enrich his instruction cannot afford to be 
without information as to progress in his specialty. Thus the earnest 
high school teacher can never be considered to be through with his prepa- 
ration. This is not said with the idea of discouraging anyone but rather 
of showing that one who has the ideal of a life of study need not feel 
that he will be disappointed if he adopts a high school career. 

Preparation for university teaching involves as a sine qua non the acqui- 
sition of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. An almost irreducible mini- 
mum of three yeas of work subsequent to the A.B. degree is required for 
this degree and in many cases the expense of this preparation is such that 
the candidate is not able to pursue his work without interruptions caused 
by the necessity of procuring funds. If one attains the A.B. at the age 
of twenty-two, he can hardly become a full-fledged instructor before he is 
twenty-five and it may require even more time than that before he reaches 
the goal. In most cases marriage has to be deferred. Frequently also a 
novitiate in a small college is demanded by the university and thus one may 
easily be thirty years of age before he reaches even the lowest rung of the 
university ladder. 

The Situation. In today’s high school a man by virtue of his sex 
enjoys a position of some importance. He receives at the outset a salary 








* Mr. Foster has the Doctor’s degree and has served as a member of a university 
faculty—Epbitor’s Nore, 
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considerably higher than he would receive upon his first appointment at 
the university and, as principal, his salary will exceed that of four-fifths 
of the university faculty. His position on the staff is reasonably influen- 
tial and his opinion receives consideration. In civic circles he starts with 
a good reputation and his subsequent position depends upon his own efforts. 
He can attain a place of considerable weight in town affairs if he proves 
that he is not a mere male “schoolmarm.” 


In the university the instructor has no position at all. In purely depart- 
mental matters his opinion has no value in the eyes of his fellow members 
on account of the prestige of academic seniority. In the larger university 
circle he amounts to nothing for he is not even a member of the governing 
faculty. His salary is so small that his living is restricted to a degree unless 
he enjoys independent means. Promotion is interminably slow, depending 
as it does not only on individual research and publication but also on calls 
from other institutions and on internal university politics. The instructor 
is subordinate to the other members of his department, to the head of the 
department, to a host of deans, to the president and his assistants, and 
to the board of regents. His social life is dependent upon his university 
rank and he associates only with his fellow instructors and not with the 
professors. 


The Work. Probably the main reason why so many young men look 
forward to a university career is that they wish to do “higher” work. The 
word in quotation marks calls for some scrutiny. What does it mean? A 
university catalogue will not show courses in elementary English, nor in 
the first two years of Latin, nor in elementary algebra or plane geometry, 
but beginning instruction in any other high school subject is given and the 
instructors are the ones who give this work. When, after a period of 
years, an instructor is advanced to the rank of assistant professor, he may 
be permitted to offer some courses to be elected by sophomores, but upper 
division and graduate work will be out of his ken for many, many years. 
It is true that all high school work is elementary in its nature but I am 
not at all convinced that the quality of the brain required to teach it suc- 
cessfully is inferior to that called for in “higher” work, or that one cannot 
enrich his teaching by as much advanced study as he is able to pursue. As 
far as the importance of his work is concerned, the high school teacher has 
a much more important function to perform than has the university teacher, 
for the high school offers the last training that the great majority of Amer- 
ican youth will receive, and it certainly is essential that this training be of 
the highest possible order. 

The Students. It is true that high school students are less mature than 
are university students. It is correspondingly true that they are more easy 
to influence. They are more intense and unreasonable in their likes and dis- 
likes, but ask any teacher whom they like whether or not it is genuine. 
Their perception is sharper than that of older students and woe to him 
who tries to deceive them! If the contention of psychologists is true that 
the mental age ceases to increase at sixteen or less, then high school stu- 
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dents are just as intelligent as university students. It is undoubtedly true 
that the work of some teachers would be better if they stopped trying to “get 
down” to their pupils’ level. High school students are more approachable, 
friendly, and likable than university students, they respond more quickly 
to sincerity on the part of the teacher, and they know when to leave one 
alone. The term “sophomoric” was never intended to be applied to high 
school sophomores. Reams have been written about the “plastic age’”’ and 
it is not necessary to say more on that subject except that when one takes 
a class in first-year Latin, for example, and carries it straight through the 
second year, the development of the pupils is more obvious and satisfactory 
than is that of a corresponding two-year period in university teaching. 

Discipline. Many men claim that they do not care for high school 
teaching’ on account of the discipline involved. It is true that the high 
school age is less self-restrained than is the college age, that the students 
commit more petty and annoying acts, and that one has constantly to be 
on the lookout to keep order. I wonder what college discipline would be 
if the high school had not already done as well as it has! High school stu- 
dents, however, never even approach the constructive deviltry which col- 
lege students can perpetrate when they set about it, and their pranks fre- 
quently fade into insignificance when viewed by a person who has a sense 
of humor. It appears to me that discipline is a twofold matter involving 
first, co-ordinated effort extending from the principal throughout the entire 
corps of teachers, and second, the creation of mutual liking and trust 
between pupils and teachers. Disciplinary troubles arise from weak links 
in this double chain. If one teacher shows that infractions of the rules 
will be allowed, or if one teacher is disliked or distrusted, there will be 
trouble. Since we are all human, there probably will be trouble. Person- 
ally, I have found questions of high school discipline much less trying than 
the departmental and social inequality in the university. 

Research. The training for a university position, viz., the candidacy 
for the Ph.D. degree, is purely and simply the training of a man to become 
a creative scholar. At no time during this course is one word said about 
teaching. When one has finally secured a university appointment, the 
pressure for research and publication begins. If one responds, well and 
good! One barrier is removed from the upward path. If one prefers 
teaching, he may remain on the ladder but only on the bottom rung both 
as regards salary and position. If a man really likes creative scholarship, 
a university position carries with it many perquisites such as libraries and 
laboratories, but then one is constantly hampered in research work by the 
necessity of teaching for a living! Notwithstanding this obvious contra- 
diction, a man who burns with the fire for research is probably better off 
in a university than in a high school because the latter cannot furnish the 
equipment demanded. It may be added, par parenthése, that the world 
would be better off if more men turned their attention towards the enrich- 
ment of high school instruction and if much of the publication produced 
under the compulsion of the university system never saw the printing press. 
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Teaching. If, au contraire, one wishes really to teach and is content 
with such investigation as will better the teaching of himself and of his 
fellow teachers, the high school presents an unrivaled field for work. In 
the university, teaching, per se, hardly exists and university teaching is 
admittedly the worst teaching in the whole course of instruction which 
begins at the kindergarten. It could hardly be otherwise, for the training 
of college teachers is solely training in methods of research and as such 
leads directly away from teaching. High school teacher-training, though 
imperfect, has at least the merit of showing the prospective teacher that 
there are methods of teaching. Insistent problems in teaching arise daily 
and their solution calls for constant investigation. Compulsory education 
alone has brought into the field many unanswered questions. The creation 
of a-, b-, and c-section curricula is a fascinating field for research. For 
those who have a bent towards administration there is a host of demands. 
In short, the field of education itself and the special problems in each line 
of teaching give anyone an opportunity for investigation with a labora- 
tory at hand which is unsurpassed. 

I have heard it urged that high school teaching is a monotonous round 
of unending drudgery both as to teaching and to correcting papers. My 
answer to this is that persons who feel that way would better get jobs as 
clerks. Anyone who fails to discern the constant variety demanded in the 
treatment of different pupils, who finds that each successive class in English 
I is the same as its predecessor, who teaches a first-period the same as a 
last-period class or a c-section like an a-section, is so clearly out of his 
element that he should at once change his occupation. He will never be 
able to inspire his pupils for he has no inspiration in his own soul. High 
school teaching is not a catch-all profession nor a refuge for failures. It 
is a piece of work which calls for the best efforts of a trained, intelligent, 
and sympathetic person and its rewards are commensurate with the effort 
expended. 

Conclusion. The fetish of college teaching is undoubtedly attractive, 
partly because of the difficulty of its attainment and partly because it is 
not thoroughly understood. There are points in its favor, particularly for 
those more interested in research than in teaching itself but there are also 
some very serious arguments against it. I trust that my somewhat frank 
exposition has clarified the situation. 























METHODS OF PRESENTATION OF 
ENGLISH 


ALICE C. COOPER 
Supervisor of Senior English, University High School, Oakland 


¢)S ALFRED LORD TENNYSON was setting forth on his last 
» journey “to meet his Pilot face to face,” he said to his son, “I 
want the blinds up. I want to see the sky and the light.” Then 
DA} he repeated, “The sky and the light.” Is not his cry one with 
ours today? Truly the great desire of humanity is for light, 
more light! It is through education that this greater light must come and 
will come. How then can we teachers of English make brighter this illum- 
ination of civilization? Or more concretely, how can we help our own 
subject to make a larger contribution to human happiness? 


Scope and Potency of English Studies. This is a subject of great im- 
portance, more important because of increased recognition which is being 
given to the subject of English in the present-day high school curriculum. 
No longer is English a mere handmaiden, serving the more classical or 
other literary subjects. Today it is recognized as the essential subject— 
the one vital force which energizes all other subjects. It is the pivot of the 
curriculum, round which all others must turn. History, mathematics, 
science, physical education—indeed every high school subject with all the 
attendant school activities—how can these hope to achieve success if the 
fundamental subject, English, is neglected? Indeed the whole tone of 
the school may be set through the use of English in such potent influences 
as the school paper and the school assemblies. 

Within its own immediate realm, also, English has widened its powers. 
Today high school English is not merely a study of literary masterpieces ; 
its oral work has extended far beyond debating and dramatics into all 
types of organizations; its written composition has specialized into classes 
in journalism, magazine writing, and writers’ clubs of many types. 

Manifold Qualifications Required of English Teachers. With this 
broadening of their field of activities, teachers of English now find that 
truly they “are set in a large place.” Never before have the demands 
upon them been so insistant and diverse as they are today. All this 
expanse means additional demands on the teacher. In order to achieve 
success in her chosen field the English teacher today must be possessed of 
many qualifications. She must have (1) a thorough training in the 
fundamentals of good English speech, both written and oral; (2) a fa- 
miliarity with the English masterpieces and an appreciation of them, plus 
the ability to select with discretion the best types of present day literature, 
both prose and verse, so that the reading done by her students will train 
them for a worthy use of leisure; (3) an ability to adapt both the literature 
and the composition work to the widely divergent types of modern high 
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school students with their correspondingly varied interests ranging from 
purely academic to vocational of every kind; (4) wisdom in meeting such 
specific demands as the State regulations and the university entrance 
requirements, including the Subject A examination; and (5) knowledge 
which enables her to counsel and supervise such departmental activities as 
the debating club, the creative writing classes, and the dramatics. 

Can We Teachers Meet All of These Demands? Yes, if we do two 
things. First, select the things which are possible for us to accomplish, 
and second, organize this selected material in a carefully graded, cumu- 
lative order so that we have definite work possible of achievement in the 
literature and the oral and written composition for each term of the course. 
By this selection of the essentials, adapted to local and immediate needs, 
and by this organization into maximum and minimum requirements to 
suit specific classes and individual needs we shall solve much of the prob- 
lem of increasing demands on the English teacher. 


Teachers Are Making Courses of Study. Very fortunately we have 
the power of determining for ourselves much of-the selecting and the 
organizing, for it is becoming more and more the accepted policy to have 
the course of study emanate from the class room teachers. Instead of 
using material chosen by university examiners, or superimposed by state 
or local school officials, the teachers are being delegated (with most 
beneficial results) to work out their own curricula. Their expert ex- 
perience and first hand acquaintance with the needs has brought about a 
great improvement not only in the suitability of the material chosen, but 
also in the best arrangement of its presentation. Recognizing that English 
is not merely a prescribed continuous subject, occupying approximately 
one-sixth of the high school course, but is a basal subject, they have 
adjusted, combined, and developed the material to meet the new conditions, 
the new type of student, and the changing student needs, thus bringing 
about a closer relation between subjects, such as the combination of 
English with social sciences and modern languages. Not content with 
revising the course of study, the class room teachers are now making text 
books which are adapted to their needs. What a forward step this is! 
Who else but a teacher in daily contact with a group of “C” or retarded 
students knows the needs and possibilities well enough to choose the 
material adapted to them? Even the counsellors and educational experts 
are turning to the teachers for advice and help! 

However, since the selection of the best material is largely a matter 
of individual situations, and since our own State, as is evidenced in 
Bulletin No. 29, the State Course of Study, gives much latitude in its 
suggested material, I limit myself mainly to the problems of presenting 
the material selected. 

Three Phases of English Teaching. It is of prime importance that we 
should always remember that the three phases of English work are 
mutually interdependent. Each is an asset to the other. Oral speech 
should help to clarify thought for writing; literature should add its quota 
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of new power to tongue and pen; writing should preserve the best of 
thought and speech. Unquestionably then the interweaving of these three 
is the best way to vitalize the whole. 


Teaching Literature vs. Teaching About Literature 


One of the serious criticisms of our work in English literature today 
is that we fail to distinguish between what is literature and what is about 
literature. Historical development of literature is stressed at the expense 
of the masterpieces themselves. When the chronological progression, the 
technique of style, or the study of the lives of the authors dominate, the 
inevitable result is dullness and futility in teaching. It is a much better 
method to awaken an interest in a masterpiece through suitable preliminary 
explanation, a picture, or a current newspaper comment, or some other 
effective way of “selling” a book to the student than to begin with the 
author’s life. 


Even a passing newspaper comment may furnish the desired point of 
personal contact. When the student reads in the daily press that the 
Prince of Wales has gone to Glamis Castle and will stay over night to see 
if Banquo’s Ghost still walks, he will have more interest in the study of 
“Macbeth” than any objective historical account can ever give him. 


These biographical facts and critical comments may later serve to 
increase interest and help in understanding, but in general it is unwise to 
begin with them. With the exception of certain well-known writers who 
have put their own personalities, their very selves, into their books, authors 
as a whole are shadowy and far away; but after we have met them in 
their books, curiosity about them may follow, and then they become inter- 
esting as people. 

What Biographies Are Worth While. Instead of devoting time to the 
extended study of literary biography, it is better to study the biographies 
of men and women whose services and achievements in many diverse 
fields have made them figures of world importance. There is real adven- 
ture in following out the struggles of one person who has triumphed in 
his own field. “Let us now praise famous men” is as true today as when 
spoken by the ancient prophet. We do prize (which is only another form 
of praise) our leaders in any field. This is evidenced by our interest in 
a recent biography of George Washington which specializes in some of 
his less admirable traits. Is that book in demand because it treats of the 
shortcomings of one of our early leaders? Assuredly not! We are 
interested in it solely because its subject was a famous man; the interest 
does not lie in his human frailties. He, like other men of fame, lives on 
because of his greatness. We seek to know the cause of this greatness. 
What made him stand out above his fellowmen? Since the book does 
not answer this question it is doomed to a short life. When a student gets 
this personal interest in the life struggle of a person, the reading of 
biography becomes fascinating. He cannot lay the book down, for the 
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biography has become the tale of a living, breathing, acting person. Then 
he may close and forget the book, but the man is his forever. 

What a splendid opportunity this study of biography offers for out- 
side reading, and also for closer inter-departmental relations. Much of 
the biographical material used in the science and social studies classes is 
exactly the right material for the oral English class. How well it serves 
too to bind together the types of English work! 

Interest Motivates. A single incident may serve as proof of this. One 
of our second year students who had given persistent trouble on account 
of his deficiencies in writing and spelling became interested in the auto- 
biography of Michael Pupin. When that scientist came to California to 
be the Charter Day speaker at the University of California the teacher of 
this student secured him a ticket of admission. Fortunately after the boy 
had heard the speech, he was presented to the man himself. In their 
friendly talk, the older student asked the boy to send him a copy of the 
sketch of his life which the student had then in preparation. The boy 
returned to his school radiant. “Now I'll just have to get it right,” he 
said to his teacher. “Will you lend me your dictionary? I’m not going 
to let him see any of my mistakes. And I’ll get them right myself.” So 
instead of just presenting an oral talk in class, the boy produced an ac- 
ceptable piece of written work—acceptable in form as well as content. 

What is needed to make all teaching of literature profitable is not 
critics, but enthusiasts with the power of stimulating. In this day of 
statistics, tests, and I. Q.’s, we “must guard lest the literal fact kill the 
spirit.” Dr. Allen Abbott of Columbia tells of a teacher who attempted 
to explain the lines from Shelley’s “The Cloud”: ‘The lightning fell with 
never a jag, A river deep and wide,” through a demonstration of lightning 
by scientific photographs! 

Voice Helps the Mind in Interpretating Literature. Reading aloud is 
one of the very best means of stimulating a taste for good literature. The 
voice helps the mind to the recognition of the abiding pleasure that comes 
from books, and an understanding of how they make life larger, fuller, 
and richer. What a pity it is that anyone should belittle their significance, 
their beauty, their truth, and thereby prejudice anyone against the classics. 


Suggestions for Teaching Literature 
Briefly, without further discussion, I now pass to a few suggestions for 
the teaching of English literature: 
1. Teach for content and appreciation, not technique. Develop book 
friends, not critics. 
2. Create real situations. Make the work live. 


3. Cut wisely in long works, telling or reading the main points of the 
omitted sections. 


4. Use the constructive assignment method with its study helps to 
place the emphasis on the thought, not the number of pages. 
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5. Have a brief summary at the close of the recitation, preferably 
given by a student, so as to cut down the review on the following day to 
the merest essentials needed for connecting links for the continuation of 
the work. 


6. Use the dramatic method very freely, having the student recast 
the story into direct conversation to be read aloud or acted. Have a 
student stage manager, others working out stage sets, costuming, or addi- 
tional scenes or acts, or even an original play. 


7. Since students learn best through their own activities, have frequent 
class or group management of the work. 


8. Make use of the rating tests for segregating students to help deter- 
mine the quantity of work a class can do, not as a measurement of ability 
to appreciate good literature. (Teach them good literature, but by different 
methods and at a different pace.) Intelligence tests on literature do 


measure information, but they do not show the change a book can make 
on one’s outlook on life. 


For success in written composition, I judge there is just one secret— 
keep the subject near to the heart of the writer. A recent survey of the 


composition preferences in thirty junior high schools in various localities 
shows this ratio: 


1. Personal experience topics....................----c-sc-esecses-a+- 70% 
2. Tame Tair teesittincasscctcmntaii 20% 
3. How to make or do things............ stcaioiangonseuivediaie 6.7% 
4, CUMIN I asi cists cerntenicsnencnnenle 0.0% 
$. 


School expeditions and community enterprises..... 3.3% 


To cover this 70 per cent of personal experience topics, several lines of 
expanding interest are needed. As Cook in his Play Way says, “All work 
becomes play with right interest and attitude.” Can we get this right 
interest and attitude? Yes, if we teach creatively and imaginatively, not 
mechanically. 


In one of our lower classes where the poem “Your Flag and My Flag” 
had been discussed, two boys decided to add to it another stanza. One of 
these additional verses is: 


Your flag and my flag! 
It floats high on the breeze 
In your land and my land, 
And all across the seas! 
Your love and my love— 
And faith it may endure, 
For your help and my help 
Will hold it there secure. 
A great hope—a true hope—a hope above our fears— 
Will hold it high above the earth, supreme through all the years! 
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The second addition was: 


Your flag and my flag! 
How much it meant to those 
Whose lives were freely given 
To bring war to a close. 
Your son and my son 
Both died there side by side; 
They fought for country, truth and flag, 
’Twas these for which they died. 
The best flag—the one flag—the flag of every hue, 
The flag of mingled Stars and Stripes—the Red, and White, and Blue. 


Another student in a different class followed up the class study of “The 
Piper” by writing a fifth act in verse form. 


Value of School Papers. One of the best ways of getting this vital 
writing is through the work on the school paper and magazines. They 
are invaluable for their stimulation in incentive, in rapid writing, in de- 
tecting errors both before and after they appear in print, and in teaching 
students to assemble facts and keep to them. So valuable are these means 
that the weekly school paper is almost a necessity, and the number of daily 
school papers is increasing while we talk. 

Competitive Writing is another help. Beside the familiar national 
magazines contests for essays and short stories, newer magazines are ex- 
tending the field of contest, and offering freer terms to contestants. State 
and local organization contests give still further opportunity. Such an 
essay contest as the U. of C. conducted recently, “What the University 
Means to the State,” proved of immediate and personal interest to senior 
students who were already debating with themselves the value of a college 
education. If the subject itself once grips the interest of the writer, it 
becomes much easier to handle the question of the mechanics. My story 
of the Michael Pupin biography demonstrated that. 

Book Reviews of Little Value. One form of written composition which 
prevails extensively in some high schools seems to me to have little value. 
I mean the writing of extended book reviews in which the whole plot is 
retold. I doubt if students acquire much knowledge from this retelling, 
or have much interest in the doing of it. Is it not better to have them 
learn the artistic literary review method of our better magazines, or the 
informational review of the commercial and advertising type? Let them 
use the system of the American Librarian Association publications, record- 
ing the title, name of author and publisher, and a nut-shell summary of 
the theme on a 3x5 manila or index card. Thus the students can keep 
growing files of their reading. For practical purposes in determining the 
thorough reading of longer books, a short, clear-cut article which embodies 
a discussion of some essential point in plot construction, character develop- 
ment, methods of sustaining interest, personal opinions and comparisons— 
or countless other points of interest—seems to me incomparably superior 
to an extended biography of the author, and an elaborated re-echoing of 
the story. If the whole book must be reviewed, why not use the outline 
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method for expository material and for the novel a brief characterization 
in a few perfectly fitting words of each main character? The school boy, 
who, while studying Richard II, characterized Bolingbroke as “a fine 
fellow, but chesty,” had undoubtedly to do some thinking before he reached 
that analysis. 

Oral English Deserves More Attention. In most high schools up to 
the present time oral composition has received less careful attention than 
it deserves. It has been spasmodic, determined by the individual inclina- 
tions of the teacher, rather than a constructive, progressive program of 
development of the student. The good talkers used to join the debating 
clubs, and the best dramatic talent took charge of the school plays, while 
the awkward and nervous or timid ones sat silently withdrawn. No longer 
do we follow this unscientific method. Both we and the student have 
come to realize how potent and how necessary the spoken word is. Now 
each student of oral English has one great task—the task of improving 
himself; and the teacher has one task—the task of helping the student to 
improve. 

In dramatics even the really talented learn to submerge themselves 
temporarily for the good of the group. 


In this task of self-improvement, we must help the student to learn 
three things: 


1. How to gather his material, either through thinking, observation, 
conversation, or reading. 


2. How to organize it so that it accomplishes his purpose. 


3. How to retain it. This is the part which requires concentration and 
self-discipline. 


Here I see a close resemblance between our own problem of selection 
and organization; only we want the other person (the student) to retain 
what we have selected and organized. 


One of the most successful ways of securing these results is to socialize 
all oral English instruction as far as possible. By keeping the real need of 
the student as the incentive, by making the situations as close to life, not 
to the classroom, as possible, and by keeping the idea of helpful, con- 
structive criticism dominant, much can be accomplished. 


Results of Newer Methods. There is encouraging proof that these 
newer methods are producing good results. Within the past year the 
chairman of the Subject A committee has made public comment on the 
State-wide improvement in written English ; and more recently a prominent 
member of the public speaking department of the University of California 
spoke openly of the decided improvement in oral English sown by college 
entrants. This should be both an encouragement and a challenge to us. 
Realizing the success of our efforts, we can seek a greater realization of 
the possibilities, glad of our opportunity, and not forgetting the responsi- 
bility which is ours. 

“How all-essential seems the teacher!” wails Dallas Lore Sharp. “And 


w= one 
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the spirit and imagination of the child. And how utterly individual a 
thing education is! Education is many things and many years. It has 
many aspects, many ends. But first of all, and always it is personal, 
developing me from within, not filling me up from without. It will inform 
me; but it must quicken me. It may give me skill; but it must give me 
zest and daring for life, keep me fresh for wonder at the world, clothe 
me with power, and covering me with darkness and confusion, make me 
humble on my way.” 


So walking humbly, we go on like the great poet-laureate, ever in quest 
of “more light” ; and with the hope and belief that we shall find it not too 
far away nor too dim; but ever feeling that our efforts will bring us 
nearer to its illumination. 


Helpful Publications 


I. Bulletins: 
1. State Bulletin No. 29. Course of Study, including suggestions for meet- 
ing requirement in regard to patriotic literature. 
2. State Bulletin—8 B—Reading List for Junior High Schools. 
3. Handbook of Composition—Bulletin No. 2. Published by U. C. for 
California English Teachers. 
4. Recent Courses of Study—Los Angeles, Oakland, University High. 


5. Teachers’ manuals, courses of study, and teacher helps supplied by pub- 
lishers. 


6. Parker’s Review of Essentials in English Composition for Subject A. 
II. Magazines. 

1. English Journal. 

2. Teachers’ College Record. 
III. Book Lists. 

National Council of Teachers of English. 

Hertzog—The World of Books. 
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A eeROREWORD. In the following paragraphs we would interest 
AZ ( you in the project method, because it looks forward and up- 
Wre NY ward while it meets the requirements of this swiftly changing 
| Y4 age. 
On Initiative. This class is an experiment and we are 
developing it ourselves. Everything we do is new to us, and we are 
always trying to improve the system. If it is to be successful we must 
keep strictly alert and stick to it. We have already accomplished much, 
showing we can complete our ideas. 

We give opinions for handling certain kinds of work. We initiate 
and pass the laws which govern us, and think for ourselves in electing 
officers. These officials must be resourceful because new problems are 
always coming up to be solved. Initiative is being fostered and is ever 
alive. 

Class Minutes. We keep class minutes. These contain everything 
that has been done during the period, and the page assignment for the 
next lesson. This is a new idea for the classroom. The minutes must 
be accurate and interesting so that they will hold the attention of the class. 

Assignment by Committee. There is an assignment committee, who, 
with the teacher, decides on the lesson. The member who gives the sub- 
ject assignment keeps ahead of the class and tells the most important 
features of the advanced lesson. This is so interestingly done that we 
want to read it for ourselves. The teacher points out the difficulties. 
This committee is new and is assisting to do what was formerly done 
by the teacher alone. 

The method of assigning the lesson is three fold. The minimum is to 
know the lesson in the book. This is required. Those who wish may 
bring in additional questions or outside reading or they may do both. 
This choice brings out initiative and self-responsibility, and awakens an 
interest in the lesson. We learn more, we learn it better, and we learn it 
faster. It gives an opportunity to all. It brings out the full intelligence 
in the dull, ambitious girl and encourages her to do as much as she can. 
While the bright girl progresses as fast as she wishes, the girl who is not 
feeling well or who has outside work to do does as much as she can. 
She is responsible for her own amount of work and her own kind of work. 

We go ahead and do things for ourselves, and the class always gives an 
audience to new ideas. Ours are offered, accepted, and practiced. We 
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suggest and carry out educational excursions which give us a fuller 
knowledge and a more attractive background for our study. We select 
projects, find our own material, put this material in order and finish it. 
We get completer and finer results in the subject we are studying. While 
carrying on the experience, we train initiative and form good habits. 

Attitude Toward our Fellow Pupil. The socialized recitation is in- 
formal. We are, therefore, friendly toward each other. There is a more 
personal fellowship which brings us together, so that each pupil comes 
to know every one in the class. We work as a group and exchange views. 
Self-consciousness is lost when the girls recite to their friends. Some- 
times it is easier to tell the girls what one thinks than it is to tell the 
teacher. Often it is not a teacher whom the girls fear as much as the 
girls themselves. In this type of class, we have real friends. Mistakes 
are corrected in a friendly manner, so that the fear of reciting is banished. 

Socialibility leads to understanding, and understanding between the 
teacher and the class, and between the members of the class. This is 
possible because we know what we are all thinking. It is brought about 
by an interchange of ideas; the teacher expresses hers; others, theirs. 
They might all be different, therefore, much is learned. There is no 
jealousy among the pupils in one class, or between the classes, because 
we are all working toward the same goal, making this kind of a recitation 
a success. There is no personal antagonism. Instead, much consideration 
is shown for the other pupils. 


The Teacher. Our teacher is our helper and our advisor. She joins 
us in all our activities. In this way she guides us without being super- 
cilious. She works in co-operation with us and helps us assimilate our 
ideas. This brings us into a friendlier relationship with her. Through 
this association we learn to know her better and so take more pleasure in 
doing our work. She has a greater influence over us, because she is a 
fellow worker. We accomplish more and so does she. In getting our 
point of view, she acquires and retains modern ideas, thus making her 
our friend and keeping her young and up to date in both looks and ways. 

Sometimes there is a wall that seems to separate us from our teachers, 
a restraint that is hard to overcome, but this gradually disappears in this 
kind of a class. There is a certain frankness between the pupils and 
teacher, and she considers our suggestions. She takes so much joy in 
her work that she seems to live in it; and with her enthusiam bubbling, 
awakens in us a wish to do more and better things for the class. 

We think she is more advanced, because she brings to us such ideas 
as self-education in the class room. She has made this class something 
different and we are grateful to her for it. It is a welcome change. She 
lets us do the work, and we are happy to do it. She has discovered the 
ability of the class to work out projects. We have more confidence in 
her; so we appreciate and respect her more; and at the same time we 
learn our lessons better. 


Why We Like Projects. We like project work because of its variety 
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and versatility which avoid the monotony of the same type of lesson every 
day. There is no lagging; we keep going. It brings an enthusiam to 
promote something new, and to make it a success. We learn to express 
ourselves in writing, and to organize written material for publication. 
Recitations are enriched by personal experiences, opinions, and outside 
information. The characters we read and study about seem like real 
people. 

Field projects promote friendliness and make the class more inter- 
esting. They give everyone an equal opportunity for all can participate, 
and we see and do things that are new to us and increase our knowledge. 
When we come back, we write topics and recite on what we have seen; 
also, we have had a pleasant and friendly time with the other girls and 
with the teacher. 

Discipline. Since the class is informal, sociable, congenial, compan- 
ionable and free; no one wants to be disorderly. Besides, we come to 
school for our own good. This is our class; we have a part in it so we 
do our best to help our officers by behaving. Here, there is something 
doing all the time. We are continually moving, and since we have so 
much to accomplish, we do not find time to think of mischievous things 
to do. A great deal depends on us. We are responsible for the successs 
of the class; consequently, we will not create disorder. 

We are encouraged to express our thoughts, because the teacher and 
the class give us an audience. Also, we meet in groups to discuss the 
lesson. If we have any questions to ask, or any information to get, we 
do it at this time. This is all the talking we want. We obey the rules and 
principles of our class willingly and thoughtfully. This grows on us and 
becomes a part of us, not only in school but also in outside activities. 

Self-Control. A class that rules itself makes a name for itself, if it 
shows a large amount of self-control. We develop self-control when we 
co-operate to govern ourselves, and when we curb unncessary speech in 
free discussion. The officers use self-control to set a good example; they 
must have it to control the class. 


Punctuality. We want to be on time because we look forward to 
entertaining things happening during the period. That new idea, to im- 
prove the class, which we thought of last night will be brought before the 
girls, and we can show our project, of which we are proud, and see the 
others that have come in. 

We are so anxious to begin the work that the meeting is called to 
order promtply. We must be on time if we wish to hear the minutes 
read. These are especially helpful to those who have been absent, because 


they tell all that happened in class the day before and give a record of the 
new lesson. 


Self-Government. Self-government develops responsibility, self-reliance 
and resourcefulness. It exercises the reason and teaches good judgment. 
We come to know that if we do certain things, certain results will follow. 
We learn to be reliable, trustworthy and independent. 
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It brings out qualities that are needed for leadership. Those who are 
not to be leaders learn to respect their student officers and to obey them, 
to like them, and to be attentive to them. 

We learn to think for ourselves and to take care of ourselves, to use 
good judgment and to voice our opinions by voting on bills and electing 
our officers. 

Self-government acquaints us with the fundamentals of elections, with 
parliamentary procedure and with the necessity of submission to authorities 
of our own choosing. It teaches good citizenship, which is one of the 
purposes of the public schools. 


Effect of Socialized Recitation on Scholarship. In this type of class 
we take part in the enterprise. We think and speak as we believe and 
give our ideas and opinions on improving it. This gives us confidence. 
It also promotes original and clear thinking, and it brings a willingness to 
work. 

The socialized recitation creates competition and stimulates the interest 
of the pupil. It is like playing a game in which everyone strives to get 
into the race. The poor student wishes to do more when she sees others 
are doing it and the brighter one accomplishes more in less time and is 
not limited. One girl says, “Before I came to this class I had very poor 
grades, but now I do the minimum and middle assignment every day and 
four or five times a month I do the maximum.” 

Group discussion develops the reasoning power and it impresses the 
most important part of the lesson on the pupil’s mind so, helping her to 
remember it. In co-operation we also learn to help each other and at the 
same time to help ourselves. We learn, too, to think for ourselves, to 
compare our opinions, to reconstruct them, and to combine them, thereby 
getting new ones. In this way our minds are broadened because we learn 
both sides of a question, and we see our own mistakes as well as those of 
others. We also learn to form good questions and to give good recitations 
and we learn not to slack because each pupil does her part in the work. 
It develops a sense of criticism and helps us to set a high standard. 


Conclusion. Our experiment with the project method has been an 
experience we shall not forget. Because of it we have benefitted by a well 
organized class supported by the co-operation of its pupils, and our life 
in school has been more nearly adjusted to modern conditions as they are 
outside of school. We like it and we hope you will try it and like it, too. 

















THE TEACHERS’ LIBRARY AT MANUAL 
ARTS HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES 


HELEN MASON 
Librarian, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 


Under the liberal policy of the principal and the experienced guidance of the 
librarian, Miss Dunn, the teachers’ library at Manual Arts High School takes an 
important place in the life of the school. It has long outgrown the limits of strictly 
professional literature often set for libraries of this type. After seven years of 
existence it now contains 885 titles, divided by the Dewey decimal classification into 
the following groups: 


Philosophy, 67. Useful Arts, 16. 
Religion, 13. Literature, 86. 
Sociology (except education), 90. Travel, 28. 
Education, 205, Biography, 73. 
Philology, 6. History, 90, 
Science, 24. Fiction, 111. 


There are forty uncatalogued loans. Counting duplicates there are about eleven 
hundred volumes in the library. 

Several periodicals are received: THE CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY 
Epucation, Child Welfare Magazine, Los Angeles School Journal, The Parent- 
Teacher Bulletin, Progressive Education, The Quarterly Review of Biology, The 
Teachers’ College Record. Other publications on file include: College Entrance 
Examination Board Questions, Regents’ Questions, Addresses and Proceedings of 
the N. E. A., Educational Research Bulletins of the Los Angeles City Schools, 
Bulletins of the Bureau of Education, Yearbooks of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. 

The library was started in 1920 with a fund raised by voluntary contributions 
from the teachers, the contributions not exceeding two dollars each. The proceeds 
from several faculty entertainments have increased the library resources. Many 
volumes have been added as gifts and loans from members of the faculty. 

Expenditures have amounted to $1,560, of which the smallest yearly sum was 
$60 spent in 1922, and the largest was $338 spent in 1924. 

Requests from the faculty, books in great demand at the public libraries and 
therefore hard to obtain there, and books of particular worth as “observatories of 
the social weather” are bought by the librarian, who is the censor of the library’s 
contents, 

At present the library is housed in a small room opening from the school library, 
but the need for more work room for the school library and lack of shelving space 
and adequate seating capacity in the teachers’ library will soon necessitate a change. 
The plan is to occupy a larger, pleasanter room, again opening from the school 
library but at the opposite end, where a definite air of hospitality will replace the 
rather crowded and severely utilitarian aspect of the present quarters. 

The catalog is reduced to the simple form of shelf list, author and title cards, 
so that the librarians are not burdened with too great a task in addition to their 
other duties. 

In my year at Manual Arts during a leave of absence of Miss Dunn, I have 
seen and heard much evidence of genuine appreciation of, and benefit from this 
library. As I write there are 194 volumes in circulation from it, certainly an 
indication that it is widely used by the 140 members of the faculty, to whom, of 
course, the circulation is limited. 

As a comment on what teachers read the partial list of titles in this library 
given below is interesting, and may be useful to other schools wishing to establish 


a similar collection. The list is greatly abbreviated to save space, but is represen- 
tative of the whole. 
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PHILOSOPHY, INCLUDING PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS 


Bowen—Safeguards for City Youth. 

Brett—History of Psychology. 

Collins—The Doctor Looks at Love and 
Life. 

Dewey—Human Nature and Conduct. 

Dewey—Psychology. 

Dewey—Reconstruction in Philosophy. 

Dorsey—Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings. 

Ellis—The Dance of Life. 

Ellis—Little Essays of Love and Virtue. 

Ferenczi—Contributions to Psycho-analysis. 

Gesell—Mental Growth of the Pre-school 
Child. 

Hall—Adolescence. 

Hart—Paris, or The Future of War. 

Hart—Psychology of Insanity. 

Jastrow—Psychology of Conviction. 

Jung—Psychological Types. 

Keyserling—The Book of Marriage. 

Kirchwey—Our Changing Morality. 

Ladd—Outlines of Physiological Psychol- 
ogy. 

Lee—Proteus, or The Future of Intelli- 
gence. 

Lindsey, Ben B. and Wainwright—Revolt 
of Modern Youth. 


Martin—Psychology. 

Mencken—The Philosophy of Friedrich 
Nietzsche. 

Morgan—The Psychology of the Unadjust- 
ed School Child, 

Nietzsche—Beyond Good and Evil. 

Ouspensky—Tertium Organum. 

Robinson—The Mind in the Making. 

Romanes—Mental Evolution in Animals. 

Romanes—Mental Evolution in Man. 

Russell—What I Believe. 

Taylor—Freedom of the Mind in History. 

Thurstone—The Nature of Intelligence. 

Tracy—Psychology of Childhood. 

Tridon—Psychoanalysis and Behavior. 

Santayana—The Life of Reason. 

Santayana—Winds of Doctrine. 

Unamuno—The Tragic Sense of Life in 
Men and in Peoples. 

Ward—Thobbing. 

Watson—Behaviorism. 

Watson—Psychology from the Standpoint 
of a Behaviorist. 

Woodruff—Plato’s American Republic. 

Wundt—Lectures on Human and Animal 
Psychology. 


RELIGION 


Browne—This Believing World. 
Burroughs—Accepting the Universe. 
Jastrow—A Gentle Cynic. 
Kautsky—Foundations of Christianity. 


Lewisohn—Israel. 
Martin—The Mystery of Religion. 
Van Loon—Tolerance. 


SOCIOLOGY, NOT INCLUDING EDUCATION 


Baker—Progress and the Constitution. 

Beard—An Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution of U. S. 

Beck—The Constitution of the United 
States. 

Corwin—The Constitution and What It 
Means Today. 

Duggan—League of Nations: The Prin- 
ciple and the Practice. 

Follett—Creative Experience. 

Haire—The Folk Costume Book. 

Hammond—The Rise of Modern Industry. 

Haney—History of Economic Thought. 

Interchurch World Movement—Report of 
the Steel Strike of 1919. 

Johnsen—The Negro Problem. 

Kallen—League of Nations, Today and 
Tomorrow. 

Kallen—The Structure of Lasting Peace. 

Lippmann—Public Opinion. 

Ludovici—Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future 
and Future Woman. 

Mumford—The Story of Utopias. 

Nearing—The American Empire. 

Nearing—The Next Step. 


Norton—The Constitution of the United 
States. 

Interchurch World Movement — Public 
Opinion and the Steel Strike. 

Russell—The Prospects of Industrial Civi- 
lization. 

Russell—Why Men Fight. 

Russell—Hypatia, or Woman and Knowl- 
edge. 

Stoddard—The Rising Tide of Color. 

Stokes—Perseus or of Dragons. 

Tagore—Nationalism. 

Tawney—The Acquisitive Society. 

Veblen—Inquiry Into the Nature of Peace. 

Veblen—The Vested Interests and the 
State of the Industrial Arts. 

Wallas—Our Social Heritage. 

Ward—The New Social Order. 

Warren—The Supreme Court and Sove- 
reign States. 

Warren—The Supreme Court in the United 
States History. 

Weale—The Conflict of Colour. 

Webb—The Decay of Capitalist Civiliza- 


tion. 
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Anderson—History of Manual and Indus- 
trial School Education. 

Bagley—Craftsmanship in Teaching. 

Bagley—The Educative Process. 

Ballou—High School Organization. 

Bennett—The Junior High School. 

Bezard—My Class in Composition. 

Bloomfield—Youth, School and Vocation. 

Bobbitt—The Curriculum. 

Bobbitt—How to Make a Curriculum. 

Boone—A History of Educational Organi- 
zation in California. 

Brewer—Case Studies in Educational and 
Vocational Guidance. 

Brewer—Mental Measurement in Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance. 

Brewer—Vocational Guidance Movement. 

Briggs—The Junior High School. 

Brown—The American High School. 

Burton—Supervision and the Improvement 
of Teaching. 

Clark—Discipline and the Derelict. 

Cloyd—Modern Education in Europe and 
the Orient. 

Coe—Law and Freedom in the School. 

Cubberley—The Principal and His School. 

Cubberley—Public School Administration. 

Cubberley—State and County Educational 
Reorganization. 

Cubberley, E. P., and Elliott, E. C.—State 
and County School Administration. 

Dewey—The Educational Situation. 

Dutton, S. T., and Sneddin, D.—The Ad- 
ministration of Public Education in U. S. 

Gesell—Exceptional Children and Public 
School Policy. 

Hall-Quest—Supervised Study, a Discus- 
sion of the Study Lesson in High School. 

Handschin—Methods of Teaching Modern 
Languages. 

Hart—Democracy in Education. 

Henderson—What Is It to Be Educated ? 

Inglis—Principles of Secondary Education. 

Johnston—Modern High School. 

Judd—The Evolution of a Democratic 
School. 

Judd—lIntroduction to the Scientific Study 
of Education. 

Judd—Psychology of High School Subjects. 

Leavitt—Examples of Industrial Educa- 
tion. 

Lewis—Democracy’s High School. 

McMurry—How to Study and Teaching 
How to Study. 

Martin—The Meaning of a Liberal Educa- 
tion. 

Meiklejohn—Freedom and the College. 


Monroe—An Introduction to the Theory of 
Educational Measurements. 

Monroe—Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 

Monroe—Training in the Technique of 
Study. 

Montessori—Spontaneous Activity in Edu- 
cation—Elementary Material. 

Moore—What Is Education? 
—A Mother’s Letters to a Schoolmaster. 

Norsworthy-Whitley—Psychology of Child- 
hood. 

Nutt—The Supervision of Instruction. 

O’Shea—The Child: His Nature and His 
Needs. 

Otis—Statistical Method 
Measurement. 

Parker—Methods of Teaching in High 
Schools. 

Patri—A Schoolmaster of the Great City. 

Pearson—Reveries of a Schoolmaster. 

Reavis—Pupil Adjustment. 

Roman—The New Education in Europe. 

Russell—Education and the Good Life. 
—Sanderson of Oundle. 

Snedden—Sociological Determination of 
Objectives in Education. 

Stevenson—Project Method in Teaching. 

Stilwell—The School Printshop. 

Starch—Experiments in Educational Psy- 
chology. 

Stratton—The Teaching of English in the 
High School. 

Strayer and Englehart—The Classroom 
Teacher. 

Strayer and Thorndike—Educational Ad- 
ministration. 

Strayer and Norsworthy—How to Teach. 

The Teaching of English in England. 

Terman—Genetic Studies in Genius. 

Terman—The Hygiene of the School Child. 

Terman—Intelligence of School Children. 

Terman—Intelligence Tests and School 
Reorganization. 
Thorndike—An Introduction to the Theory 
of Mental and Social Measurements. 
Thurber—Precis Writing for American 
Schools. 

Thwing—Education According to Some 
Modern Masters. 

Van Denburg—The Junior High School 
Idea. 

Veblen—Higher Learning in America. 

Washburne, C. and Stearns, M. M.—New 
Schools in the Old World. 

Webster, E. H. and Smith, D. V.—Teach- 
ing English in the Junior High School. 

Whipple—Problems in Educational Psy- 
chology. 


in Educational 
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PHILOLOGY 


Cody—Standard Test English. 
Cross—The Little Grammar. 


Mencken—The American Language. 
Thorndike—The Teacher’s Word Book. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Black—Laboratory Experiments in Prac- 
tical Physics. 

Crookshank—The Mongol in Our Midst. 

Davenport—Heredity in Relation to Eu- 
genics. 

Fleure—The Peoples of Europe. 

Haldane—Daedalus, or Science and the 
Future. 

Hudson—The Book of a Naturalist. 

Jennings—Prometheus, or Biology and the 
Advancement of Man. 


Langdon—The New Age of Faith. 
Osborn—Origin and Evolution of Life. 
Ostwald—Natural Philosophy. 
Patten—The Passing of the Phantoms. 
Robinson—The Humanizing of Knowledge. 
Romanes—Animal Intelligence. 
Russell—The A B C of Atoms. 
Russell—Icarus, or The Future of Science. 
Schiller—Tantalus, or The Future of Man. 
Ward—Exploring the Universe. 


USEFUL ARTS 


Bennett—Old Age: Its Cause and Preven- 
tion. 

Cameron—The Nervous Child. 

Farrell—What Price Progress ? 

Haldane—Callinicus, a Defence of Chemi- 
cal Warfare. 


Hall—Senescence. 

March—Towards Racial Health 

Stracker and Ebaugh—Practical Clinical 
Psychiatry for Students and Practition- 
ers. 


FINE ARTS 


Croce—Aesthetic. 

Faure—History of Art. 

Fry—Vision and Design. 

Gardner and Blomfield—Greek Art and 
Architecture. 

Goldstein—Art in Every Day Life. 

Kent—Wilderness. 


Munford—Oriental Rugs. 

Neuhaus—The Appreciation of Art. 

Ogden—The Foundations of Aesthetics. 

Orpen—The Outline of Art. 

Sayler—Max Reinhardt and His Theatre 
(“The Miracle” ed.). 

Thiis—Scandinavian Art. 


LITERATURE, INCLUDING POETRY, DRAMA, ESSAYS AND 
THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE 


Andreyev—He Who Gets Slapped. 

Beerbohm—Seven Men. 

Brooks—The Ordeal of Mark Twain. 

Brown—The Creative Spirit. 

Butler—N otebooks. 

Capek—R. U. R. (Rossum’s Universal Ro- 
bots). 

Chesterton—The Uses of Diversity. 

Collins—The Doctor Looks at Literature. 

Colton—Rain. 

Croce—European Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Day—This Simian World. 

Faure—The Dance Over Fire and Water. 

France—Opinions of Anatole. 

France—The Latin Genius; tr. by W. S. 
Jackson. 

Gourmont—Decadence and Other Essays 
on the Culture of Ideas. 

Hardy—The Dynasts: An Epic Drama. 


Harper—William Wordsworth, His Life, 
Works and Influence. 

Housman—A Shropshire Lad. 

Howard—They Knew What They Wanted. 

Huneker—Letters. 

Jeffries—The Story of My Heart. 

Johnson—The Art of Thomas Hardy. 

Leonard—Two Lives, a Poem. 

Levy—Persian Literature. 

Lewisohn—Creative Life. 

Macy—tThe Critical Game. 

Masefield—-The Poems and Plays. 

Masters—Spoon River Anthology. 

Merrns—Creative Youth. 

Millay—The King’s Henchman. 

Molnar—Liliom. 

O’Neill—Plays: Anna Christie, All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings, Diff’rent. 

O’Neill—Plays: Beyond the Horizon, The 
Straw, Before Breakfast. 
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O’Neill—Plays: Desire Under the Elms, 
The Hairy Ape, Welded. 

Pirandello—Three Plays. 

Richet—Idiot Man, or The Follies of Man- 
kind. 

Rice—The Adding Machine. 

Robinson—Dionysus in Doubt. 

Rogers—The Voice of Science in Nine- 
teenth-Century Literature. 

Ryder—The Panchatantra. 

Sigurjonsson—Modern Icelandic Plays. 

Shaw—Back to Methuselah. 

Shaw—Saint Joan. 


TRAVEL AND 


Brailsford—The Russian Workers’ Repub- 
lic. 

Casson—Ancient Greece. 

Coudenhove—My African Neighbors. 

Dreiser—The Color of a Great City. 

Halliburton—Royal Road to Romance. 

Hedin—Trans-Himalaya. 

Hudson—Afoot in England. 


Shaw—Three Plays for Puritans. 

Strachey—Books and Characters. 

Toller—Man and the Masses. 

Tolstoi—Redemption and Other Plays. 

Trevelyan—Thamyris, or Is There a Future 
for Poetry? 

Valery—Variety. 

Vane—Outward Bound. 

Vansittart—The Singing Caravan. 

Wendell—tTraditions of European Litera- 
ture. 

Whitman—Leaves of Grass. 

Wilkinson—New Voices. 


DESCRIPTION 


Huxley—Jesting Pilate. 

Kallen—Culture and Democracy in the 
United States. 

Muir—Cruise of the Corwin. 

Powys—Black Laughter. 

Scott—Scott’s Last Expedition. 

Stearns—Civilization in the United States. 

Tomlinson—The Sea and the Jungle. 


HISTORY 


Adams—Founding of New England. 

Adams—New England in the Republic. 

Adams—Revolutionary New England. 

Barnes—New History and the Social 
Studies. 

Beer—The Mauve Decade. 

Blasco—Mexico in Revolution. 

Bowers—Jefferson and Hamilton. 

Bowers—Partv Battles of the Jackson 
Period. 

Breasted—The Conquest of Civilization. 

Chapman—History of California; Spanish 
Period. 

Cleland—History of California; American 
Period. 

Denis—Spanish Alta California. 

Dorr—lInside the Russian Revolution. 

Fournier—Quo Vadimus? Some Glimpses 
of the Future. 


Goldman—My Disillusionment in Russia. 
Lawrence—Revolt in the Desert. 
Masefield—The Old Front Line. 
Moon—Imperialism and World Politics. 
O’Shaughnessy—Intimate Pages of Mexi- 
can History. 
Robinson—The Ordeal of Civilization. 
Ross—The Russian Soviet Republic. 
Russell—Bolshevism and the United States. 
Spengler—The Decline of the West. 
Trotzky—Bolsheviki and World Peace. 
Waldman—Americana: The Literature of 
American History. 
Wells—The Outline of History. 
Wiener—An Interpretation of the Russian 
People. 


Zimmern—The Greek Commonwealth. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Adams—Education of Henry Adams. 

Beveridge—Life of John Marshall. 

Bradford—Darwin. 

Breshkovsky—Little Grandmother of the 
Russian Revolution. 

Broun and Leech—Anthony Comstock. 

Brousson—Anatole France, Himself. 

Bruce—William Blake in This World. 

Cole—The Life of William Cobbett. 

Collis—Shaw. 

Cronkwright—The Life of Olive Schreiner. 

Cross—George Eliot’s Life. 

Dickinson and Bianchi—Life and Letters 
of Emily Dickinson. 


Dreiser—A Book About Myself. 

Drinkwater—The Pilgrim of Eternity— 
Byron—A Conflict. 

Durant—Story of Philosophy. 

Ellis—Affirmations. 

Faure—Napoleon. 

Fausset—John Donne. 

Gide—Dostoevsky. 

Gorky—My University Days. 

Halide—Memoirs of Halidé Edib. 

Hall—Life and Confessions of a Psycholo- 
gist. 

Hedin—My Life as an Explorer. 

Huneker—Steeplejack. 
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Jordan—The Days of a Man. 

De Kruif—Microbe Hunters. 

Landau-Aldanov—Lenin. 

Lewisohn—Up Stream. 

Lowell—John Keats. 

Ludwig—Napoleon. 

McElroy—Grover Cleveland, the Man and 
Statesman. 

Marshall—Recollections of Thomas R. 
Marshall. 

Maurois—Ariel. 

Oliver—Alexander Hamilton. 

Pepys—Everybody’s Pepys. 

Russell—Benjamin Franklin. 
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Sainte-Beuve—Portraits of the eighteenth 
Century. 

Sainte-Beuve—Portraits of the Seventeenth 
Century. 

Sandburg—Abraham Lincoln. 

Saurat—Milton, Man and Thinker. 

Simmons—From Seven to Seventy. 

Strachey—Queen Victoria. 

Tallentyre—The Life of Voltaire. 

Tully—Beggars of Life. 

Watson—Napoleon. 

Wells—Story of a Great Schoolmaster. 

Woodward—George Washington. 


FICTION 


Adams—Revelry 

Bojer—The Emigrants. 

Bojer—The Great Hunger; tr. by W. J. A. 
Worster and C. Archer. 

Bojer—The Power of a Lie; tr. by J. Muir. 

Butler—Way of All Flesh. 

Cather—My Antonia. 

Cather—My Mortal Enemy. 

Cather—The Professor’s House. 

Deeping—Sorrell and Son. 

De Morgan—Joseph Vance. 

Dos Passos—Three Soldiers. 

Dostoevsky—The Brothers Karamazov. 

Dostoevsky—Crime and Punishment. 

Dreiser—An American Tragedy. 

Dreiser—Genius. 

Dreiser—Jennie Gerhardt. 

Dreiser—Sister Carrie. 

Erskine—Galahad. 

Erskine—The Private Life of Helen of 
Troy. 

Feuchtwanger—Power. 

Ford—No More Parades. 

Forster—A Passage to India. 

France—The Amethyst Ring. 

France—Monsieur Bergeret in Paris. 

France—Penguin Island. 

France—Thais; tr. by Robert B. Douglas. 

Galsworthy—The Forsythe Saga. 

Galsworthy—The Silver Spoon. 

Galsworthy—The White Monkey. 

Glasgow—-Barren Ground. 


Hamsun—Growth of the Soil. 
Hamsun—Hunger. 

Kaye—Joanna Godden. 
Lewis—Babbitt. 

Lewis—Main Street. 

Moore—Hail and Farewell. 
Nexo6—Pelle the Conquerer. 
Proust—Swann’s Way. 
Proust—Within a Budding Grove. 
Reymont—The Peasants. 
Rolland—Annette and Sylvie. 
Rolland—Jean-Christophe. 
Rolland—Summer. 

Sedgwick—The Little French Girl. 
Sherwood—The Worn Doorstep. 
Sinclair—The Tree of Heaven. 
Tolstoi—Anna Karenina. 
Walpole—Harmer Hohn. 
Walpole—Jeremy. 

Walpole—Jeremy and Hamlet. 
Walpole—The Old Ladies. 
Wassermann—Gold. 
Wassermann—The Goose Man. 
Wassermann—The World’s Illusion. 
Wells—The Dream. 
Wells—Marriage. 

Wells—Men Like Gods. 
Wells—The Secret Places of the Heart. 
Wells—The World of William Clissold. 
Wharton—Age of Innocence. 
Wylie—The Orphan Angel. 
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The annual convention of California principals of high schools, junior 
high schools and junior colleges convened at Sacramento, April 11-15. This 
meeting is called under provisions of school law by the Commissioner of 
Secondary Schools. The principals of the State maintain a voluntary 
organization of their own, known as the California High School Principals 
Association, which meets in conjunction with the principals convention. 
The work of the convention is, therefore, the joint efforts of both organ- 
izations. In this section of THE QUARTERLY will be found a number of the 
papers and reports presented at the convention dealing with problems in 
secondary education—Enitor’s Note. 











WHAT NEXT IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION? 


WM. JOHN COOPER 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


NE of the greatest executives of history begins his account 
of a seven years’ accomplishment with the assertion that “all 
Gaul is divided into three parts.” By this he does not mean 

DNOLSZA] that Gaul must be considered in three parts geographically, 

nor does he mean that there are but three Gallic tribes. Neither 
does he say that each of these groups is homogeneous in every respect. 


But for describing the results of his work he found three groups con- 
venient. 


And I wonder if it is not possible for a high school principal who has 
been engaged upon the project of educating secondary school boys and 
girls for as long a period as seven years to make a similar observation. 
If his problem is to be defined, and if he is to explain to his colleagues 
the nature of his procedures and the results he has obtained, it would 
appear that he, like Caesar, might well observe that all high school 
students may be divided roughly into three parts: first, a college prepar- 
atory group; second, a rather large number, anxious to become productive 
workers as soon as possible, for whom the high school provides the last 
opportunity for formal education; and a third group to whom, unlike 
Caesar’s Belgae, the “merchants,” have come and brought things which 
tend to weaken them. 


Expansion of High School Enrollment. Taken as a whole, these mod- 
ern “Gauls,” our adolescent population, present a formidable problem: 
from about 203,000 in 1890 they increased to 519,000 in 1900, 915,000 in 
1910, 2,200,000 in 1920, to between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 today. As 
your former commissioner, A. C. Olney, told you some two years ago, 
“It was a veritable invasion of an ancient institution by a great army 
which suddenly rose and swept down upon it. The invasion of Rome by 
the barbarians was small in comparison.”* 








1In California Quarterly of Secondary Education, Vol. 1, page 42. 
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But the figures for California indicate that your predecessors in office 
and you today are in a sector sustaining the heaviest onslaught, for: 

In 1890 there were 3,548 or 2.9 per 1,000 population in our California 
high schools ; 

In 1900 the figures were 13,081 pupils or 9 per 1,000 of total popula- 
tion ; 

In 1905, 26,218 pupils or 14 per 1,000; 

In 1915, 67,124 pupils or 21 per 1,000; 

In 1925, 212,941 pupils or 49 per 1,000. 


Adaptation of Courses of Study to School Population. An examina- 
ation of courses of study in use between 1860 and 1890 and the establish- 
ment of a few schools of experimental type such as manual training high 
schools, agricultural high schools and high schools of commerce, indicate 
that up to a third of a century ago the first group above mentioned—com- 
posed of those preparing for college—constituted the high school popula- 
tion. 

The experience of European countries and our own census figures 
indicate that only 8 to 10 per cent of the population requires training of 
college and professional type. Figures compiled by Dr. W. C. Reavis? 
indicate that in 1920 pupils of various ages in school and out for the whole 
nation were: 














Out of Percentage 

Age School In School in School 
SESE SE ee RET 279,481 1,766,784 86.34 
15 504,100 1,357,345 72.92 
16 971,257 1,001,701 50.77 
17 1,212,831 643,360 34.66 
18 1,496,427 413,619 21.65 





In other words, despite the large numbers of pupils of ages 17 and 18 
not in any school there are still thrice or twice as many of these ages in 
school as are required for the occupations for which the high school 
originally trained. 


Influence of Social Status on Attendance. Since the opportunities for 
placement in clerical and secretarial occupations and in industrial fields, 
like the opportunities in the professional fields, are limited to rather fixed 
percentages of total population, it appears that a third part of Gaul is now 
upon us and that we must admit it is in no sense conquered. This part 
appears to consist in part of boys whose parents are well enough off in 
this world’s goods that the sons do not feel the necessity of seeking em- 
ployment. They have leisure which their parents wish to be spent to 
advantage. Many of them lack ambition, but are interested in the athletic 
activities or the social activities of the modern high school and college. 
They remain in school primarily to keep their parents from insisting on 
their employment. In this group also are young women whose economic 





2 Reavis, W. C., Pupil Adjustment, p. 36. 
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status is such that they do not have to seek employment. A generation 
or two ago girls of corresponding age and interests would be married, but 
with increased standards of living, there is a postponement of the marriage 
age. Many of them are enjoying a period of “watchful waiting.” 


First Problems in Curriculum Construction 


Our first problem then is to analyze our high school population, define 
the extent of each group, learn its needs and study the capacities of its 
members. 

Assuming now that the old college preparatory curriculum is still 
satisfactory for those for whom it was planned (our Group I), is it the 
best instrument to employ in the conquest of this third group? Assuming 
further that the vocational curricula developed in the interest of our 
Group II are satisfactory for its members, are such curricula adapted to 
the needs of Group III? 

We find that the courses of study in chemistry and physics you file 
with the Commissioner of Secondary Schools are preparatory to the 
laboratory work of the university. Twelfth year English classes offer a 
survey of the history of literature preparatory to more detailed work in 
college. Occasionally we find special courses in the fields of natural 
science and English and some other subjects designed to meet the needs 
of those who enter industry and retail business. But what about the 
education of the third group? You must have many of its members in 
your school. You may say, “An intensive study of the boys and girls in 
this group should be made.” True, but need we wait until such studies 
are available to begin action? We may assume, I think, that the chief 
reason for this group’s existence is that leisure time must be employed. 
Such assumption implies that we may find materials of instruction in the 
fields of literature, science, music and art which will afford training for 
the enjoyment of such leisure time. Moreover, like other boys and girls, 
these students have physical bodies to be kept in condition, made to func- 
tion to advantage, and these pupils are more apt to neglect their physical 
soundness than are the students in the other two groups. We must arouse 
in them interest in physical education of sport types—much outdoor activity 
is desirable. And again, under our system of government each of these 
students will have a vote carrying just as much weight as that of anyone 
of their colleagues in either one of the other groups. What are we doing 
and what can we do to make these pupils more intelligent, more interested 
and more public spirited citizens? The second, therefore, of the forward 
steps in secondary education is, I believe, the development of differentiated 
curricula. 

The third problem facing the secondary school grows out of the first 
two and lies, I think, in the line of better unit organization. By 1900 the 
American school system had come to be fairly well accepted as consisting 
of an eight year unit of elementary training, topped by a four year high 
school unit, followed in turn by a four year liberal arts college. The pro- 
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fessional colleges were still uncertain of their fields. The degree of doctor 
of dental surgery was not, for example, equivalent to the bachelor of arts 
degree in academic preparation. The doctor of medicine degree was 
frequently of equal rank only with the bachelor’s degree. The doctor of 
philosophy alone stood out as an index of high professional training. 
Within the last quarter of a century, however, the medical doctor’s degree 
has risen in most places to an equality with the Ph. D. degree. The degree 
of doctor of jurisprudence has come to indicate a training of about the 
same rank. The doctor’s degrees in dental surgery and veterinary surgery 
have also advanced in point of training. These increased requirements 
and the delay in entering upon practice of the professions resulting there- 
from have led to many studies of our educational system, in an effort to 
economize time. As early as 1888 President Eliot of Harvard called atten- 
tion to the waste that appeared in the upper grades of the elementary 
school and suggested that time be saved there. As a result of studies and 
experiments there has been, during the past fifteen years, quite a general 
trend toward the reorganization generally known as the 6-3-3 plan: an 
elementary school of six years, followed by two secondary schools of 
three years each, the junior and senior high schools. Before the system 
has become universally accepted, however, it is challenged and certain 
defects discovered. It has been shown that for those entering the pro- 
fessions the new organization has not adequately solved the problem of 
accelerating the boys and girls who are to enter professional life and who 
have the mental capacity to make rapid progress. Moreover it has failed 
to solve the problem of inculcating well enough, skill in handling the tool 
subjects which certain types of mind require and for which the old seventh 
and eighth grade review cycle served fairly well. Another defect, in Cali- 
fornia at least, lies in the fact that the close of the junior high school 
period does not coincide, for the average boy and girl, with the legal leaving 
age. And still further, the junior high school has not developed curricula 
adequate to afford vocational training for those who are compelled to 
leave at the age of sixteen. A consideration of these objections is leading 
to some new experiments with the junior high school. One of these 
experiments increases the length of this school to four years including 
grades seven, eight, nine and ten. Such an organization was first suggested 
in 1908 by George A. Merrill, Director of Lick, Lux and Wilmerding 
Schools in San Francisco and is now in operation in the city schools of 
Pasadena. In cities at least, such a unit provides enough students for 
enough years to enable the school to meet most of the objections above 
mentioned. It can provide differentiated curricula so that the brilliant 
pupil destined for professional activities may finish his work readily in 
three years out of the four year course, or by mastering the collegiate 
tools of foreign language and elementary mathematics, he can make more 
rapid progress later. The end of the course will coincide with the legal 
age and will permit of some vocational training. 
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If we find that the work of the school can be of little value to certain 
pupils after the age of sixteen is reached, we may place such pupils in 
those positions which they can fill to best advantage and concentrate upon 
those who can benefit from further formal schooling. For those who need 
review of the elementary school subjects we may provide curricula adapted 
to their needs and capacity. 


Terminal Points in Secondary Schools. Our continuation school ex- 
periments indicate that it will soon be possible for us to offer profitable 
work half time in school and half time in industry for a number of 
seventeen year old students. Many of them may obtain a ieaving certificate 
at about their seventeeth birthday. The present high school diploma 
issued to the average student at about his eighteenth or nineteenth birthday 
furnishes a third terminal point and the junior college diploma will make 
a fourth. In the future then, instead of urging all pupils to finish the 
high school and offering but one recognized leaving time, the secondary 
school system will provide with at least four good stopping places, sup- 
plying “terminal facilities” now lacking. 

Scientific Procedure. First study your pupils; second, find the best 
instructional materials for each group; third, bring them together into 
working units both homogeneous and large enough for ecomonical han- 
dling, and finally organize your units administratively to meet pupil needs, 
not subjects of study. 

Counsellors Should Displace Heads of Departments. You will prob- 
ably find “department heads” in the high school more often than you will 
find “deans” or “counsellors.” Why? The chief reasons appear to be 
that organization in terms of subject matter developed in college for good 
and sufficient reasons; that preparatory work in many colleges was ad- 
ministered through college department heads and when these colleges 
dropped preparatory work the high school took over the organization, or 
that the high schools serving primarily college preparatory pupils found 
this organization satisfactory. Today, it is, at best, but an imitation of a 
college system which is slowly being discarded by the colleges themselves, 
for in our greater institutions of learning, schools of medicine, schools of 
jurisprudence, schools of finance, schools of education are displacing the 
departmental organization for most purposes. It seems to me that the 
system with which Fresno is experimenting® is along the right lines. It 
places an emphasis upon the educational and vocational destinations of the 
students rather than upon the divisions of the subject matter these pupils 
study. You have listened with approval to the late Dean Lange plead for 
the education of boys and girls by means of curriculum subjects rather 
than the inculcation of curriculum subjects into boys and girls. Some of 
you can hear the good old dean saying to the teachers of English: “You 
are not teachers of literature but teachers of John and Mary, of Jack and 
Jill. The end sought is their self-development as individuals and as mem- 





8 Rabourn, Susie, School Review. 
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bers of society. . . . The same boys and girls that other teachers minister 
unto with mathematics or with Latin or with history you want to minister 
unto with literature. . . . Literature is your educational means. It is 
your duty and privilege to teach boys and girls through literature.”* You 
caught the dean’s meaning, accepted his emphasis, and yet find practice 
still far from what you would like. Possibly the reason lies in your own 
high school organization. Suppose you were to do away with heads of 
departments of English, history, mathematics, science, home economics, 
etc., and were to replace these with counselors or directors of pupil groups. 
In small schools there might be but three such counselors or directors of 
pupil groups, one looking out for pupils going to college (our Group I) ; 
a second guiding those intending to leave school at an early age to enter 
the trades and business occupations (our Group II); and a third strug- 
gling with those whose destination was undetermined for whom the school 
is perhaps acting mainly as a guardian (our Group III). In larger schools 
such groups would be subdivided. The college preparatory group might 
fall into as many as four divisions: first, those destined for the engineering 
and architectural pursuits requiring major study along mathematical lines ; 
second, those looking forward to medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, nursing 
and kindred professions or semi-professions who may well be trained 
through major study in the natural science; third, those planning to work 
in law and in commerce whose major may be in the social sciences; and 
finally capable young men and women whose life plans are still undeter- 
mined, but whose basic training may well be in the language arts, and for 
pupils of a certain highly specialized group there will be a division of 
fine arts. The vocational groups, so called in large schools, may be sub- 
divided into several groups: first, those preparing for clerical, secretarial 
and accounting positions in the business world; second, those preparing 
for the shop trades of various types; third, those preparing for building 
trades; and fourth, those preparing for the arts connected with home 
making. 

Four Lines of Attack. These then are the four lines of attack if the 
American experiment in universal secondary education is to succeed. You 
must study this new high school population; search for curriculum ma- 
terials and a program of activities suitable for its heterogeneity, organize 
it into workable units, and finally provide it with counselors who under- 
stand its nature and will work for the fullest development of its poten- 
tialities. Study, experiment, reflect, and report to your colleagues in 
these meetings your findings and recommendations. 





4 Unpublished lecture on “Literature as Educational Means.” 











CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS ON 
EDUCATION* 
RICHARD J. WERNER 


Commissioner of Secondary Schools 


en HIGH school is made up of equipment, a faculty, students 

(\ and a spirit which generally reflects the attitude of its chief. 
\) These chieftains are taken from the vast teaching body of this 
y) great State and placed in their positions of responsibility 

because of their actual or potential leadership, through which 
they should be able to mold the educational thinking of their constituency. 
They are expected to see more than equipment, teachers and students. 

A boy ate his noon meal in an orchard in the shade of a tree, the fruit 
of which he was to pick and store for the winter use of the Newton 
family. He did his work with a smile in his soul, for in his work he saw 
more than fruit and ladders and sheds. He saw the world as a whole, the 
sun, the stars, and in the midst of it all, men and creations of men. An 
apple fell, as many apples had fallen in many orchards before the eyes of 
many boys, but this boy saw more than another wormy apple fall to decay. 
He saw the law of force which pulls the floods which do great damage in 
our land, the force which holds man to earth and strives to keep one’s feet 
upon the ground. 


\ 





* * * * * 


Plan Your Work and Work Your Plan. The world knows the work 
of Galileo, of Stephenson, of Faraday, of Cunard, of Diston, and the 
uncounted others who looked and saw in their jobs more than fruit and 
ladders and sheds. The work of some administrators in California high 
schools is an indication that they are seeing as well as looking. It is not 
possible to do what they have done without visualizing a plan and working 
it to a successful conclusion. The short tenure of some teachers is an 
indication of one or two things; either they have made no analysis of their 
work and consequently have no plan of action, or they lack the ability 
necessary to do a constructive piece of school work. My recommendation 
is simple. Plan your work and work your plan. 


These Are Better Days. I cannot bring myself to the conclusion that 
the high school of today is all wrong, or that adolescent youth has over- 
thrown laws of propriety that in our father’s day were best. Some cynics 
who call this the “Jazz Age” look upon it as a time of flappers and bandits, 
of haste that takes the joy out of life; insincerity and money grabbing, 
and have placed the fall of Rome as the only fitting scene in the third act 
of a play which is about to drop the curtain on the second canto. I can’t 
share their pessimism. I can’t see the good old days through rose colored 
glasses—too well do I remember the long hours on the farm, grandma 
knitting my summer hose and winter mittens. 





* Abridgment of address before the California High School Principals Convention, 
April 15. 
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Youth Needs Supervision, Not Repression. The high school girls of 
today, after observing their mothers and grandmothers, who by the way 
are products of the good old days, may wear their skirts to the knees and 
thereby endanger their morals (though I gravely doubt it), but they do 
not endanger their health and the health of others, and add pounds to the 
weekly wash, by wearing their skirts to the ground, picking up the dust 
and dirt. They may bob their hair, but I prefer that to rats and puffs of 
the ’90’s. We used to have the slow moving sleigh and the shay. They 
do have the automobile and the automobile has made some problems. It 
has increased the opportunity for unsupervised activity which means, if 
we are to cope with the situation, we must have supervised activities pro- 
vided for our young people. They have the energy and enthusiasm of 
youth which is going to express itself in activity. Our only problem is, 
Shall this activity be unsupervised or shall we provide activities under 
proper supervision? 

Keep the Profession Clean. There is another phase of the problem of 
morals that comes within our responsibility to control. When 10,000 
humans are grouped into one activity it is to be expected that some 
degenerates will creep into the ranks and bring ill repute upon the pro- 
fession. It may be a distasteful duty, but the responsibility of protection 
for this generation of pupils falls upon the principal who must not fail 
his trust in securing the voluntary and involuntary revocation of credentials 
of those teachers, supervisors, or administrators who are guilty of moral 
turpitude. A recent case showed a man to have been guilty and dismissed 
from four schools before a woman principal was found who had backbone 
enough to prevent his depredations on other pupils. She did her distaste- 
ful but honorable duty of making sure that he will not again teach in 
California. 


Criticisms Are Largely Unjust. If one takes the trouble to survey the 
many criciticisms that are being made against us and our charges, one will 
find but little justification in many of them. We find the laity and the 
profession questioning the present procedure at practically all points, and 
their strictures are inconsistant, conflicting and self-destructive. We find 
the schools of today are criticized with reference to organization, admin- 
istration, supervision, instruction, objectives, curriculum, materials, financ- 
ing, and so on through the whole catalogue of educational particulars. It 
is asserted that we have not only lax administration, but that there is too 
much of it; that we have not developed professional supervision, and that 
there is too much supervision; that the curriculum needs enriching, and 
that it is overloaded and contains too many fads and frills; that we spend 
too much money on schools, and we do not properly support the schools; 
that courses should be vitalized, and that “that isn’t the way they used 
to do it”; that we need nursery schools, and adult schools; and that if 
the young men and women went to work sooner it would be better for 
them ; that education is undemocratic, and that it handicaps those that are 
gifted, and is training some for jobs that “mother nature never even meant 
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them to look at through a telescope.” These are only a few of the criti- 
cisms and paradoxes with which we are being regaled from day to day. 
It is difficult to comprehend how the schools can suffer from all of this 
and still produce the men and women who are keeping both feet upon the 
ground and seeing what they ‘are looking at. 

Increased Responsibilities. The California school of today with its 10 
per cent of the total population is a vast improvement over the school of 
25 years ago with its select group of less than 1 per cent of the total 
population. The forecasts of Ellwood P. Cubberly in Osceola and John 
and Evelyn Dewey in Schools of Tomorrow have been realized in a very 
considerable measure today. We must be alert, however, to prevent some 
of the tendencies which were needed and wholesome a few years ago from 
going to such extremes that they will become the loadstone on the schools 
of tomorrow. 

The abilities of boys and girls essentially vary, and upon this variance 
depends in a large measure the progress of the race, just as in the principle 
of the survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence nature works out 
her most conspicuous triumphs. Many have harbored the delusion that 
the school, by some magical process, could level up the abilities so that 
when given the opportunity of education, all might be equal in achieve- 
ment and accomplishment. “Such a dream,” says John J. Tigert, “is a 
fool’s paradise.” When one contemplates the goodness and benevolence 
which abound in our time, as they have in no other period, matched by 
the equally incomparable crime and violence, he must inevitably see that 
human nature differentiates in character even as it does in ability, and 
saddest of all, knowledge and ability do not correlate positively at all times 
with virtue. These are the facts of life; they are hard facts but never- 
theless true. We shall do well to build upon them rather than upon 
assumptions which we all devoutly wish for, but which are untrue. Again 
we must keep both feet upon the ground and see what we are looking at. 

Measuring the Teaching Process. The same principles which govern 
the pupil in this regard must govern the teaching body. “As is the teacher, 
so is the school” has become an educational axiom. “Any agency that 
makes for better vision, greater enthusiasm, and a clearer understanding 
in the teaching corps is contributing abundantly to the realization of the 
ends for which the school exists.”* The guidance of the teachers to these 
higher levels of achievement is the task of the high school principal. 

Most of the standards by which teachers are rated, such as lesson plans, 
professional improvement, tenure, experience, equipment, rooms, com- 
munity activities, supervised study, socialized recitation, personality, extra 
curricular activities remain on the presence or absence basis in terms of 
broad concepts. Such measurement is largely subjective judgment con- 
cerning something which is supposed to make for efficiency, not a measure- 
ment of efficiency itself. 

This preliminary work is essential to a sound approach to the job of 





1 Visiting the Teacher at Work, Anderson Barr and Bush. 
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measuring efficiency itself in that it gives analyses and experience neces- 
sary to construct measuring tools. The danger lies in the fact that the 
score card phase of development has a tendency to be artificially prolonged. 
Humans are prone to mistake the theoretically perfect and beautiful 
machine for a performance record. The personality, dress, speech, 
physique, professional preparation, experience and tenure should all be 
factors making success easier, but they do not constitute success—they 
are no measure of results, for no one has ever taken the trouble to com- 
prehensively and objectively determine what results they produce. The 
same is true of standards for equipment, time allotments and procedures. 
This is not an attack upon such standards (they are necessary emergency 
tools), but this is an effort to show that such standards need to be replaced 
as soon as possible by standards based upon the direct objective measure- 
ment of actual results. It is no disgrace to employ emergency standards, 
but it is a disgrace to always employ them. Emergency standards should 
soon develop into tried and tested procedure. This can be done only by 
measuring the results from using the standards rather than measuring the 
standards themselves. 

Better Administration Needed. Educational administration started off 
as an emergency order, on a large scale, in a period of great idealism. A 
large number of working standards were necessary for immediate action. 
Requirements for the administration and supervision credentials were set 
up. The leaders responsible were wise and far-sighted. They did their 
work so well, the machine was so theoretically sound and beautiful, it 
actually ran so well from the start that its various parts were fondly 
adopted, and it is in serious danger now of being lost in the throes of un- 
conscious nepotism. The “treat them rough method” may represent poor 
parental care of children in the flesh; it is an essential procedure, how- 
ever, with the children of the mind if they are to grow into scientific truth. 
The very nature of truth makes it stand out more beautiful and useful 
when it has been subjected to every known test. The basic faith of a 
scientific worker rests upon the belief that the best welcomes all sorts of 
tests and will always be the gainer regardless of the type of attack made 


upon them. 
* * * oa * 


Educational administration has passed the stage by several years when 
it should have taken systematic steps to test all its procedure. Even the 
sacred subjects of college preparatory curricula and prima facie require- 
ments of the State Board of Education may be burdened with excess weight 
or basking under an artificial halo. Submit what they do to the most 


rigorous tests that their true worth may be all the more evident. 
* * * . + 


Records and Reports. As early as 1865, the demand for better school 
accounting was propounded as a valid reason for the establishment of a 
department of education. I can hardly say that the need is any the less 
today than it was a half century ago. The next few years will of necessity 
see unprecedented advances in all fields of school accounting because: 


First. People individually and collectively are and of a right ought to 
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be demanding intimate facts regarding their school systems. This is 
largely due to the increase in the costs of education. 

Second. The requirement of the State Board of Education for the 
administration credential demands that we become students of our own 
problem. We should know how to gather our facts and we should know 
how to use them once they are in our possession. The accounting system 
of tomorrow will have to provide for uniformity, completeness, simplicity, 
organization, efficiency in operation, flexibility, unity, permanence, con- 
tinuity, and accessibility of material. 

Transportation. The union high school was presented at birth with a 
very obstreperous contemporary. Transportation, like Topsy, has just 
“growed up” into a necessary evil which in most cases may be alleviated. 
The teacher of auto mechanics or shop should in most cases be ex-officio 
head of the department of transportation with the authority, responsibility, 
and time to properly perform the administration and manipulative duties 
of his office. If you give him a teaching load of eight periods and mix 
them with irregular students, you cannot expect him to keep your trans- 
portation in good shape. I recommend the following procedure to solve 
your transportation problems: 

1. Get a good head for your transportation department. 

2. Put all drivers, students and shop teachers under him. 

3. Follow good administrative procedure by always working through 

the head of your department. 

4. Do not mix periods. You do not have students break up other 
classes by coming or going at half periods. Why handicap the 
shop man? 

5. Standardize equipment. 

6. Student labor is generally not reliable. 

7. Plan your work and work your plan. 

Entrance Requirements Need Revision. The Bureau of Education of 
the Department of the Interior has recently completed a study to deter- 
mine how far entrance requirements have been modified in view of the 
rapid spread and growth of the junior high school. 

The results show approximately 10 per cent of all higher institutions 
of learning use the senior high school record as the sole basis for admission. 
State supported institutions show more conservatism than the total group; 
5.3 per cent of these institutions admit on the basis of the senior high 
school record. The conservatism of the 90 per cent seems to be due 
largely to either of two factors: (1) tradition, or, (2) limitation of the 
conservative, or it may be a combination of both. Seventy per cent of the 
institutions are willing to adopt the plan if the accrediting associations 
approve it. 

The secondary school people should carry on a campaign to inform 
the colleges that the junior high school is here to stay and that the ex- 
ploratory nature of the courses do not lend themselves to academic unit 
ratings, and that satisfactory work done in the last three years of high 
school work can safely be assumed to have had a satisfactory background 
during the junior high school period. 
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Habit Formation. In the training for character the formation of useful 
habits is exceedingly important. Twenty years ago Thorndyke said, “If 
a man does what is useful and right he will soon gain proper ideas of social 
efficiency and of morals. If he learns to do the right thing in a thousand 
consecutive situations, he will, so far as he has the capacity, gain the 
power to see what act a new situation demands.” Twenty years old but 
it is still modern. Habit formation is still, and will be for years to come, 
one of the chief functions of the school. And as is the teacher so is the 
school. And as is the school so largely is the child taught. 


Supervision of Janitorial Service. One of the least mentioned subjects 
of our teachers’ meetings is the janitorial service and other sanitary pro- 
visions for the schools. Practically all of the larger schools of the State 
provide supervision of their janitorial service, but a large proportion of 
our rural high schools could make marked improvement in the present 
situation. The school should teach by example. Character traits, health 
habits and school discipline will all be improved by more supervision of 
your janitorial service. A regular inspection once each month will aid in 
making your school a delightful place to work. 

Suitable education during the adolescent years in wholesome healthful 
setting should devolve as a right and obligation on every child that comes 
to maturity. It is becoming clear that the years twelve to eighteen con- 
stitute the period during which proper education, combined with the de- 
velopment of sound health and normal habits, are of the utmost importance 
for the subsequent happiness of the individual and for the welfare of the 
nation. The future of education in America depends on what we do with 
these six years. The time can hardly fail to come when, at the expense of 
the whole people, maturing human ability of whatever grade may readily 
attain its native level. It is the recognition and attention bestowed upon 
such ability that fixes the measure of its subsequent obligation to society. 

Reorganization of Principals Convention. How we tave grown! At 
the first principals’ convention held in 1915 at Fresno there were about 
250 of us. Today we had to get accommodations for over one thousand 
people connected with the convention. Then we all had common factors 
in all our problems. We have progressed until we have principals repre- 
senting problems in all varying stages from the simple arithmetic of our 
new schools to the differential calculas of our cities of the first class. We, 
like our students, need classification; possibly a new course of study. I 
recommend the creation of a committee to survey past conditions and 
future possibilities of the high school principals’ convention, this com- 
mittee to be composed of ten high school principals representing junior 
colleges, senior high schools, four-year high schools, joint union high 
schools, and three at large, to act with the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the Commissioner of Secondary Education. It is to be 
considered that this committee will have full power to represent the high 
school principals and recommend to the State Board of Education plans 
for the next convention. 

















SCHOLARSHIP 
WILLIAM WALLACE CAMPBELL 


President of the University of California 


An extract from the address of President Campbell before the convention of 
high school principals at Sacramento, April 15, here published, suggests the im- 
portance of keeping scholarship in the foreground of high school education. After 
citing numerous instances of the failure of university graduates who have entered 
the teaching profession to maintain a satisfactory standard of scholarship in their 
professional work, President Campbell discusses the possible influence of tenure on 
scholarship, describes the tenure system of the university, and offers suggestions 
for improving scholarship in high schools and junior colleges——Enitor’s Note. 





(oy co HE scholarship of any school is intimately and absolutely 
or FAA associated with the qualities of its individual teachers. Is the 
Nt 1/2) permanent-tenure system, as applied to our high schools, con- 
tributing to the upbuilding of strong teaching staffs; of 
teachers who are interested in the processes of further self- 
education, and in the consistent practice thereof? I do not know. My 
reflections upon the subject have given rise to doubts, but I hope my fears 
are groundless. The system prevailing in the University of California, 
as to temporary tenure or permanent tenure of its teaching staff, is in 
strong contrast. 

After three post-graduate years devoted to securing his doctor of 
philosophy degree, the recipient may hope to become an instructor, at a 
modest salary; and if devoted to duty and reasonably successful he may 
count upon reappointment, one year at a-time, for an average of three 
successive years; sometimes for only two years, and again for four or five 
years. His service having been satisfactory, the instructor may then 
become an assistant professor, with appointment in all cases for the 
definite period of three years, unless otherwise specified. This is a further 
period of development and trial. In the majority of cases the three-year 
period as an assistant professor is continued for another year or two. At 
the end of the trial period, say a total of eight years, when it is thought 
by the administration of the University and by his colleagues that he may 
be worthy of an associate professorship, a carefully selected committee of 
his colleagues and peers is appointed. The committee consists of men 
who are acquainted with his teaching ability, his scholarship attainments, 
his character and personality. The committee, after due consideration, 
prepares and signs a report upon his credentials. This report is carefully 
considered by the President and the Vice-President in respect to academic 
and scholastic matters, and the final decision is made. An affirmative 
decision, if confirmed by the Regents, means promotion to a position of 
permanent tenure, subject to certain evident conditions. 

Of course I do not advocate such severe trial for high school teachers 
before they acquire permanent status. But would not high school prin- 
cipals like to try some of their teachers during more than two years, and 


CONS 
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would not some principals make a change, now and then, even after two 
years and a day of service? 

The high school, in my view, is the place to learn certain fundamental 
subjects well, whether the student is going on to college, or to junior 
college or not; whether the student hopes to be a scholar, a doorkeeper, 
or a plumber. I believe it is more important that students learn a few 
subjects thoroughly well than that they acquire a smattering of many 
subjects. Learning how to study diligently and continuously, how to 
focus their minds upon the subject before them, how to study hard, as 
students express it—should come early in high school days, and not be 
delayed until the students enter college or junior college, or go out from 
school to join in the affairs of the workaday world. 

In my opinion, written papers on the subject of study should be used 
much more frequently and stringently than is now the case in most high 
schools, and these papers should be rigidly corrected in such manner that 
the student writers thereof must themselves, in effect, make the corrections 
as to both content and language, not only in order that they will receive 
discipline in preparing papers in good English, but also that they may 
realize the shortcomings in their knowledge of the subject. Every one 
of us here present has undoubtedly had the experience of discovering, 
many times, when writing papers on definite subjects, that his knowledge 
was imperfect and incomplete. I know that these specifications as to the 
criticizing and correcting of great numbers of papers mean heavy con- 
sumption of teachers’ time and strength, but no satisfactory substitute for 
this procedure is known to us. 

Closely related to the high school primary problems are the problems 
of the junior college. They also should concern themselves with the 
fundamentals, whether in academic or vocational fields, as should the 
freshman and sophomore years in college, and not with a variety of special 
subjects. Further, as the sudden expansion of the high school system in 
1917, and immediately thereafter, led, in my opinion, to the lowering of 
scholarship largely because adequately-trained teachers to serve the high 
schools did not then exist, so a junior-college law applying suddenly and 
simultaneously to the State of California in all of its communities and 
parts would increase suddenly and enormously the demand for instructors 
of junior college grade, when such instructors simply do not exist. The 
results of such legislation, as to scholarship, would be lamentable, and only 
the passing of time would bring relief. Every wise man and woman 
knows that Nature in the material world does not work by sudden and 
large jumps, except in such phenomena as volcanic eruptions and earth- 
quakes. Human nature is similarly circumstanced. We do not wisely 
ordain that great masses of people shall do this or do that suddenly. It 
takes time to move great masses. I do not see how any thoughtful and 
wise person can doubt that the expansion of the junior college system, to 
be effective and not unfortunate, should come gradually, and not suddenly 
on a given day, throughout the length and breadth of this commonwealth, 
in response to legislative fiat. 
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t\ ») (@ fHILE the field of defective speech has long held the attention 
A YA) WY) of a few men with special interests, relatively little considera- 
AN tion has been given to this type of abnormality by the educa- 
\ BA tional system. This is particularly true in our own country. 
During the last few years several city surveys have been made, 
the earliest being in 1893 in Boston. In 1911 Conradi made a survey of 
87,000 school children in six American cities, to secure information 
relative to the intellectual progress of stutterers. A minor survey of 
elementary schools in New England was made in 1913. In 1916 Wallin 
made a study of 89,000 pupils in the city schools of St. Louis, and Dr. 
Smiley Blanton made a study of 5,000 pupils in the public and parochial 
schools of Madison, Wisconsin. 

Several studies of interest have been made outside the United States, 
in all of which the greatest attention was given to stutterers. Among 
these were Denhardt’s survey in Germany in 1890; Von Sarbo in Hungary 
in 1901; Westergaard’s study of 34,000 Danish children in 1898; Lindberg 
in 1900 made a survey of both city and country children of Denmark ; and 
in 1906 some investigations were conducted in France and Belgium. These 
studies constitute the major investigation in this field. 

Speech Correction in California Schools. The first organized work in 
the schools of California in speech correction was started in September, 
1916, under my supervision, in the San Francisco school department, at a 
time when the subject was still in its pioneer stage in the United States. 
Five schools were chosen as centers, and the defective speech classes from 
the schools in each district assembled at their respective center one-half 
day each week. The other days of the week these classes received twenty 
minutes drill from the teacher assigned to accompany the pupils to the 
center. A complete record of each pupil was kept, consisting of conditions 
before and during correction. 

The department received splendid co-operation from superintendents, 
principals, and teachers of the entire school department. Parents and 
teachers rapidly became interested in the work, particularly from the view- 
point of the greater efficiency of the child. 

During the first year only primary and grammar grade classes were 
handled, but in 1917 high school classes were added, which included not 
only nervous speech disorders but the correction of foreign pronunciation 
as well. The work has grown to such an extent that during the past year 
five full time speech teachers have been added, and the work is carried on 
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in 90 elementary school, five junior high and six senior high schools, with 
a total enrollment of 3,180 speech defectives. 

In addition to the work given during the regular school hours, in 
1915 a free clinic was established at the Affiliated Colleges, under the 
auspices of the pediatric department of the University of California 
Medical School, where classes are conducted on Saturday mornings. In 
the ten years that it has been operating, every kind of speech defect, from 
the simplest type, that of poor enunciation in cases sponsored by interested 
teachers, to the most difficult, the nervous type, has been examined and 
given corrective treatment at this speech clinic. 

Courses for teachers, covering the theoretical and practical phases in 
speech correction, have been held under the University of California 
Extension Division, the San Francisco Teachers College, and the Summer 
Session of the University at Berkeley. 

A speech correction department was opened in Los Angeles, under 
Miss Alice Chapin, five years ago, and the work has grown to such an 
extent that twelve teachers have been added to the staff and are covering 
41 grammar schools and 18 junior and senior high schools. 

County Survey Made. This year a county survey has been undertaken 
with these objectives in view: 

To give instruction wherever needed. 

To determine the number of children needing speech correction. 

To find the types of speech defects that prevail. 

To study the physical and mental reconstruction measures that 

should be employed. 

To find the best means of reaching and investigating the home con- 

ditions, particularly the emotional influences, and of securing the 

parents’ full co-operation in the corrective measures. 

6. To use this county to find out the best means of handling the work 
in counties, in both city and rural communities. 


Magnitude of Problem. As a result of this survey, it has been found 
that 18.7 per cent of the total school population of California have notice- 
able speech defects. This means that out of the total number enrolled in 
the public schools of this State, which according to the last school census 
is 1,084,809, there are 202,859 having noticeable speech defects and dis- 
orders. We find the percentage of those having nervous speech disorders 
alone (stammering, stuttering, etc.) to be 4.1 per cent, which means that 
44,477 school children in California are definitely handicapped because of 
a speech disorder. 

Serious Nature of the Problem. Those suffering from nervous speech 
disorders are definitely handicapped because such disorders interfere with 
the child’s ability to cope with the normal requirements of school and 
public life. The effect of stuttering upon character, too, is most warping. 
It engenders fear, discouragement, a deep seated feeling of inferiority, 
lack of initiative, lack of confidence and consequently ineffectiveness of 
action. 
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From this we see that there is an immense field, and a vital need for 
greater publicity in general and for enlightenment of parents, teachers, 
principals, and superintendents as to the causes and treatment of the 
nervous speech disorders in particular, because the child with nervous 
speech disorder becomes an introvert type if not corrected. It is because 
of the prevailing lack of understanding of the causes of these disorders 
that many parents and teachers are hindering the child’s readjustment 
when they intend to help. 

No Speech Standard in the United States. In many countries there is 
an established standard of correct speech, both from the standpoint of 
pronunciation and of voice modulation. But in our own country, which 
has been called the “melting pot,” we have not only the lack of a speech 
standard, but we have the peculiarities resulting from all the foreign 
language influences, together with our own American slang, affecting 
speech on every side. 

Few people realize the beauty of the English language if attention is 
given to enunciation, pronunciation and voice modulation. In a com- 
paratively few homes where there is a high standard of culture, such 
training has been given, and the charm of this refined speech is distinctly 
felt by all who hear it. Much attention is given to the cultivation of the 
singing voice but few of these students carry over into speaking the 
resonance and musical quality which they have used in song. 

Stuttering, Hesitation, Cluttering. There are, however, defects of 
speech so pronounced that they definitely handicap the individual in his 
school, social and business life. Chief of these are what are known as 
the nervous speech disorders, which manifest themselves in a noisy, spas- 
modic speech, or in a silent struggle. Both of these manifestations are 
classified under the general heading stuttering. Other disorders are, 
‘hesitation and a very rapid, choppy speech sometimes called cluttering. 
The effect upon the child is most serious because it warps his psychological 
development in many ways. The risk incurred in delaying treatment 
during the early years is that in some temperaments stuttering may cause 
the character to develop along negative lines. Instead of growing into 
the extrovert type—the “doer’”—with poise and confidence in himself, the 
child tends to remain in the introvert stage of development, that non- 
initiative condition with its lack of self-expression and self-confidence, its 
aloof and detached manner and its avoidance of responsibility, which if 
allowed to dominate character, incapacitates the individual for the battle 
of life in this modern civilization. Speech, “the intermediary between 
man and his environment,” must be fluent and under the speaker’s control, 
otherwise self-confidence is lost and self-expression impossible. 

Speech Defects Are Psychologic. It must be fully understood that the 
causes of these nervous speech disorders are psychologic, and that the 
spasmodic manifestations of the speech organs are only the external 
symptoms of the deep-seated emotional conflicts. It has now been defi- 
nitely established that severe shocks and emotional conflicts in very early 
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childhood remain as subconscious memories for many years, and may 
continue to disturb the speech function, which in itself is perfect, until 
such time as corrective measures are applied. We can more easily under- 
stand the relation between stuttering and the subconscious emotional 
memories and conflicts when we consider that every normal speech mirrors 
the momentary emotional state of mind, embarrassment causing a hesitat- 
ing, reluctant speech ; excitement causing an increase in the tempo; indiffer- 
ence a certain monotony, and so on through the various moods. 


Defective Articulation. Another type of speech defect is called defec- 
tive articulation, which is delayed infantile speech. A certain percentage 
of the school children do not of themselves correct defective consonants. 
In many cases the perception of the shades of speech sounds is defective, 
so that these persons do not notice that their speech differs in any way 
from normal speech. 

Retarded Speech. Another form of defective speech is retarded speech. 
We had the case of a girl of nine years of age whose speech was wholly 
unintelligible. Not only was the articulation defective but the language 
construction wholly confused. The result was a jargon. This little girl 
would throw herself into tantrums of rage because people could not under- 
stand her. At times these manifestations verged on the insane behavior. 
After five months of careful articulation and language training, the speech 
was completely established, she was able to attend school, and soon suc- 
ceeded in skipping several grades. All of her nervous and temper tantrums 
disappeared and she became a practically normal child. 

In cases of delayed or absence of speech, an examination should be 
made of the hearing and of the mentality of the child to determine the 
cause of the retardation. Then corrective measures for building up the 
speech should be employed. 

Voice Defects. Other defects are voice defects, which are not organic 
but are due to the wrong habits formed by lack of training, carelessness, 
or imitation of poor speech in the home. Many of these voices are so 
disagreeable that people in general are repelled and disturbed whenever 
these people speak, whether it be in private life or from the public plat- 
form. Enunciation defects are common with the majority of people. In 
recent years an attempt has been made by business houses to improve the 
speech of their employees, providing in many cases special classes for 
this purpose. 

Causes of Defects Must be Ascertained and Removed. In the treat- 
ment of speech disorders a study should be made of every factor entering 
into the case. Circumstances surrounding the early life of the child should 
be analyzed. The present conditions should also be studied to see if there 
are still present any influences that are disturbing the emotional life. 
These obstructions should be removed before the reconstruction measures 
can become effective. Some of these obstacles are: (a) the necessity of 
daily reciting in the school room; (b) notice of the stuttering either by 
laughing or staring on the part of pupils; (c) comment or criticism of the 
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labored speech by parents, or discussion of the child’s nervousness in his 
presence; (d) any behavior on the part of parents that increases the 
child’s fear, conflicts, or feeling of inferiority and helplessness. 


Speech re-education releases certain mental forces and trains them in 
character or personality readjustment. This training is of great value in 
assisting the individual to make his adjustment to life. 

Delay in Using Corrective Measures is Dangerous. Certain truths 
stand out preeminently. Again and again, I have found physicians who 
have advised parents of children coming under one of the foregoing 
categories to wait, that they would “outgrow it.” Nothing is more harm- 
ful than this waiting. The older the child grows, the more established 
and the firmer rooted does the speech defect habit become. If it is of a 
mechanical nature, early surgical intervention is advisable—nothing is 
gained by waiting. Only when the cases are light ones, caused by imitation, 
or when the increasing mental development of the child enables him to 
see and to correct his own mistake, are the defects “outgrown.” Waiting 
has another harmful angle. Any one of the aforementioned nervous 
speech disorders, if allowed to continue, has a destructive effect on the 
patient’s morale. He becomes a warped, self-conscious and negative 
individual, full of fears. At times these fears are repressed, causing 
neuroses. Most of these nervous speech disorders are curable if attacked 
in the right way by the right instructor. Their origin is psychologic and 
psychologic re-education is their solution. 

Teachers Should Study Speech Correction. In order to meet the needs 
of the children with actual defects of speech, teachers should be encouraged 
to take up the work at our University Summer Session where every course 
necessary, including a clinic for demonstration, is provided. High school 
principals could assist us materially by selecting teachers with pleasing 
and sympathetic personality to take up this important work. 

This field is closely connected with a broader field, that of personality 
adjustment and adolescent problems, studied and treated by mental hygiene 
measures. For both departments we need trained teachers and workers. 
Until such a time arrives, the average high school may stress the ideal of 
general speech improvement which would include distinct enunciation and 
more pleasing voices. 


“Speak clearly if you speak at all, 
Carve every word before you let it fall.” 








MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


HOWARD O. WELTY 
Principal, Oakland Technical High School, Chairman of Music Committee 


HE subjects that enter into the junior high school curriculum 
should be able to justify themselves spiritually, socially, and 
economically. If music can do this it should be accorded a 
place commensurate with its justification. If not, it should 
give place to those subjects that cam show an adequate return 

on the investment of time and energy by teachers and students. 


1. Can Music in the Curriculum be Justified as Providing a Spiritual 
Asset for Adolescent Youth? 

Woodrow Wilson, during the great war, said, “The man who disparages 
music as a luxury and non-essential is doing the nation an injury. Music 
now more than ever before, is a national need. There is no better way 
to express patriotism than through music.” Theodore Roosevelt gave 
this earnest admonition: “Let the love of literature, painting, sculpture 
and, above all—music—enter into your lives.” Redfern Mason recently 
told the people of San Francisco that “The instrument on which the 
musician plays is not the piano, nor the violin, nor the organ; it is the 
soul of the hearer.” A number of California junior high school music 
teachers were recently asked, “What is the importance of music in the 
junior high school curriculum?” and the almost unanimous response was, 
“Music furnishes an outlet for moral and spiritual energies, and makes 
the heart and mind responsive to ethical things. Good music cultivates 
the love of the beautiful.” 

Music is “the emotional language of religion and of worship of the 
Deity,” and countless millions have found in it the inspiration to nobler 
deeds and greater sacrifices “for God, and home, and native land.” Good 
music, then, coming into the lives of the adolescent junior high school 
youth, when their minds are “wax to receive and marble to retain,” is an 
investment in future strength of character and appreciation and love of the 
beautiful; therefore, it justifies its presence in the curriculum as an active 
spiritual asset. 


2. Can Music in the Junior High School Curriculum Justify Itself 
Socially? 

Yes, music justifies its presence on purely social grounds, if it be true 
that contributing to a more worthy use of leisure time and providing a 
delightful field for avocational interest; if bringing the school and the 
community closer together, and encouraging good citizenship through cul- 
tivating the love of the beautiful ; if developing the co-operative spirit, and 
creating a wholesome outlet for excess physical, mental and spiritual 
energies, are each and all good social ends, then the answer is, most em- 
phatically, “Yes, music justifies its presence in the curriculum on purely 
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social grounds.” Remember, “the boy who is blowing the horn isn’t 
blowing a safe.” The boy who is rolling the drums isn’t rolling the 
“bones”! The boy who is drawing a bow in an orchestra isn’t drawing a 
cue in a pool room. 


3. Can Junior High School Music Justify Itself Economically? 


The great detective, William J. Burns, stated that when there is plenty 
of music and entertainment in a community juvenile crime is at a minimum. 
Is there not more economic justification in spending money for crime 
prevention than for crime correction? Charles Schwab, the great steel 
magnate, says, “Music fills a need in life that nothing else can satisfy. It 
is restful and inspiring after the cares of a business day, and I believe 
that men respond to it in the factory as well as in the home, because it 
helps them to forget their cares.” 

Music helps to kill drudgery in toil, and in adding happiness of spirit 
it also adds efficiency in the performance of labor. The chantey sung by 
the sailors at work on the bars of the capstan, or stowing the cargo, was 
not the mere expression of a lusty whim; it was the offspring of that hard 
headed, primitive psychology born of experience which demonstrated daily 
that music in the soul is a practical aid to whole-hearted, successful effort. 
Any influence that lifts the spiritual tone of the individual, and makes him 
more efficient socially is underwriting the future of the individual and of 
the community by decreasing the chances of economic failure and de- 
pendence. 

While casual or avocational music thus plays an important role in the 
life of the community, we should not overlook the great influence of 
vocational training in this field. Instrumental music in the junior high 
schools of California has laid the foundation for hundreds of successful 
vocational careers in music, and for this reason also music justifies its 
presence in the curriculum from an economic standpoint. 


Purpose of Music in the Junior High School 


Having justified its presence in the junior high school curriculum, let 
us consider the major purposes of music and list some of its functions. 
Junior high school teachers have expressed the opinion that music is 
important because (1) it is the means of self-expression and an outlet 
for excess energies, (2) it is a developer of the co-operative spirit, (3) 
it brings the school and the community closer together, (4) it makes heart 
and brain responsive to ethical things, (5) it encourages good citizenship 
through love of the beautiful, (6) it develops an interest in music, both 
as an avocation and as a vocation, (7) it creates a desire for more music 
and for the cultivation of musical ability, and (8) it encourages the whole- 
some use of leisure time. 

These replies might easily be interpreted as showing three chief pur- 
poses: (1) The awakening and cultivation of music appreciation; (2) 
The development of music as an avocation; and (3) The choice of music 
as a vocation. 
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Music Appreciation 


By appreciation we mean that discrimination which separates good 
music from that which is not good, and cultivates a love for it. Walt 
Whitman said, “Music is what awakens in us, when we are reminded by 
the instruments.” Redfern Mason tells us that “Music is the most social 
of the arts, and within his or her capacity every child of Adam is a 
potential musician, and if the potentiality is unrealized, the child is so 
much the less a good citizen.” “Music,” once asserted President Eliot, 
“is one of the best mind trainers in the list.” Such keen business men as 
Charles Schwab, George Eastman and Otto Kahn have endorsed that 
statement. 

Germany produced her Beethovens and Wagners, not because the Ger- 
man people were more musical than we, but because they learned to love 
good music in childhood. America will never be a great musical nation 
except through proper and continuous musical education in the public 
schools. The junior high school age is the period when boys and girls 
are forming their tastes and ideals and it is our problem to help them to 
choose between syncopated jazz and symphony, between trash and treasure, 
between mushiness and music. Good music awakens, stimulates and 
develops an appreciation of beauty. To know good music, to love it, to 
choose it, and to be influenced by it, is the sum and substance of the term 
“appreciation.” 

Music as an Avocation 


The second objective was the development of music as an avocation. 
Dr. Hollis Dann, director of Music Education in New York University, 
recently said: “Today more than ever before men and women are in 
need of suitable avocations and the capacity to enjoy them. The problem 
of employment of leisure time is particularly serious. In this age of 
automatic machinery men and women are simply cogs in a great machine. 
During working hours they do not live, they only exist, selling their time 
in order that they may live during their leisure hours. . . . The con- 
trolling elements of character are emotional and spiritual rather than in- 
tellectual. The highest things can’t be taught; they must be caught, as it 
were, by contagion. Good music is one of these . . .” 

Of all avocations music is the most comprehensive for it supplies so 
many avenues of approach through both vocal and instrumental channels. 
There is a wealth of opportunity for vocal expression through solos, duets, 
quartettes, glees, choruses and community singing ; through soprano, tenor, 
alto, or bass voices; and through patriotic, religious, national and folk 
songs, and popular airs. All of these are possible in any junior high 
school, for “the voice is the one universal instrument.” 

Instrumental music furnishes as many different opportunities as there 
are different instruments, and in addition, the possibilities of expression 
either through solo playing or through group combinations, as of string, 
brass or reed instruments, or through accompaniments or complete band 
and orchestral ensemble. 
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Musical accomplishment is a social asset and enables the individual to 
contribute his share to the pleasure of any occasion. The lover of good 
music also becomes a good listener, and many a leisure hour will be spent 
at the concert or the musicals or beside the victrola or the radio. It 
reaches the mind and heart with melodies that never grow old. 


Music as a Vocation 

The third objective was the choice of music as a vocation. The junior 
high school as an exploratory field in education offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the especially talented student who will want to become a 
musician. Familiarity with the several instruments of the band and 
orchestra helps him to make a choice, and training is particularly desirable 
at this age when the muscles are most capable of acquiring dexterity and 
most susceptible of control and co-ordination. 


Problems 

Teachers of music in the junior high school have many problems to 
solve: how to hold the interest of the vigorous non-musical pupils during 
the music hour; what to do with the monotone; how to secure adequate 
music time in the daily program; how to develop the desire to listen as 
well as the desire to participate; how to secure adequate music equipment, 
and how to meet the physical, mental and spiritual changes that come with 
adolescence, one of the greatest of which is how to handle the boys during 
the voice changing period. The alert teacher of music in a junior high 
school can find a workable method for handling most of these problems. 

After solving the problem of securing a trained teacher of instruments, 
the chief problem in instrumental music is to get a well balanced orchestra 
—one with all the necessary instruments. The parents of California junior 
high school orchestra students supply, on the average, only 65 per cent of 
the instruments necessary to a well balanced orchestra. In the usual junior 
high school it is comparatively easy to secure enough violins, cornets, 
clarinets, saxaphones and snare drums. This makes the music melodically 
overloaded, and harmonically very weak. The orchestra can never live up 
to its opportunity and its mission without the addition of other instruments. 
Some of these are also used in solo playing and pupils may secure them 
for their own pleasure, but such equipment as the oboe, bassoon, cello, 
viola, string bass, French horn, and the drums and tympani are not likely 
to be purchased unless by the school board, as is now being done in Oak- 
land, San Francisco and some other California cities. These instruments 
are needed to clothe the musical skeleton of melody with the beautiful 
body of harmony and tone color. 


Methods 


The following suggestions will help in establishing music in its proper 
place in the program: 

1. Make varied and generous use of the phonograph, radio, vocal and 
instrumental concerts, and the symphony concert, to teach how to listen 
intelligently and with growing appreciation. 
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2. Require choral music throughout the junior high school. The boy 
is the only one who suffers by the elective system. He will not elect sing- 
ing at this voice-changing period because of the embarrassing sounds which 
he sometimes produces. The singing will not hurt his voice, but the lapse 
of singing activity during this period may turn him away from music for 
the remainder of his lifetime. Nearly every boy and girl who can talk 
can be taught to sing, for “every child is a natural musical instrument.” 

3. Test the boys’ voices and assign them to proper parts. Do not 
assign them to parts their voices are not fitted to carry at this time, as some 
teachers are tempted to do, in order to have well balanced singing. 

4. Teach many attractive rote songs—the national, patriotic, home and 
folk songs, even the semi-popular or popular songs if necessary to arouse 
interest in, and love for, singing. 

5. Organize music groups—quartets, glee clubs, choruses, string or 
wind quartets, piano clubs, orchestras, bands, harmonica clubs, whistling 
groups—any sort of musical combination that will help to give expression 
to the pupils’ love of melody. Then direct these groups in their develop- 
ment. 


Minimum Standards of Attainment for the Junior High School 


The following objectives in accomplishment are among the most im- 
portant and should be realized by the end of the ninth grade: 
The appreciation of good vocal and instrumental music. 

2. The ability to sing, or play, and listen with enjoyment. 

3. Good tone quality, enunciation, and expression in singing. 

4. Some knowledge of rhythm, melody, and harmony. 

5. The ability to read simple music at sight, understanding common 
expression marks. 

6. Familiarity with common orchestra instruments. 

7. A knowledge of the different voices. 

8. To know perfectly the words of “America,” “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” “Battle Hymn of the Republic” and “America the Beautiful.” 

9. To know many choice selections of instrumental music. 

10. To have a knowledge of the best classical, national and folk songs. 


— 


Recommendations 


In view of the facts here presented, it is recommended : 

1. That both vocal and instrumental music be given greater recognition 
and more time in the junior high school program. 

2. That choral music be made a required daily subject, in periods not 
less than fifteen, nor more than thirty minutes in length, during each year 
of the junior high school. 

3. That especial attention be paid to the problem of keeping junior 
high school boys interested in singing during this period. 

4. That boards of education supply adequate music libraries. 

5. That boards of education supply the less common band or orchestra 
instruments, such as the oboe, bassoon, French horn, viola, cello, string 
bass, bass drums, and tympani. 











SOME PROBLEMS CALLING FOR THE 
PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


FRANK C. TOUTON 


Professor of Education, University of Southern California 


GUARANTEEING Development of Physical Fitness. In 
not a few schools, the interests of departments of physical 
education are even yet pointed in the direction of competitive 
athletics. This condition is not strange since all too frequently 
the success of the entire school is measured by the success of 

the teams in competition. To my mind the physical fitness of each indi- 
vidual pupil is the first and most important goal of education. In the 
attainment of this goal, the influence of the principal is a powerful factor. 

In the larger schools, corrective classes are organized, special squad 
leaders are busy in studying the needs and progress of individual students. 
Much is being done and some splendid results are being attained. 

There still remains for the principal the responsibility of observing 
the health conditions of the school and suggesting items which should 
come to the attention of the health department, including attention to size 
of seats used, location and proper use of blackboards, to the correction 
of eye defects suggested by the physical examination records, and to the 
making of physical fitness a habit and an ideal. Well do we know that 
the most natural home for a sound mind is in a sound body. All of the 
other goals of education are more easily attained as the goal of physical 
fitness is approximated. 

The convictions and the activities of the principal of the secondary 
school have much weight in the problem of determining the nature and 
extent of the emphasis to be placed on this feature of school work. 

In Purposeful Instruction. It has long been my conviction that among 
the rights of the pupil is that of knowing the purposes which the teacher 
has in mind for each of the courses taken. With this right on the part of 
the pupil goes the obligation on the part of the teacher and school to pro- 
vide sets of clear cut and easily understood purposes for the several 
courses taught. 

These purposes should be so stated as to be comprehended by the 
pupil who selects the course. As we choose our several trips from the 
state road map so pupils should have a basis of selection of the courses 
from which they make a choice or a basis for appreciating the significance 
of courses which they are forced to take. 

The purposes for a course should be valid in that they should suggest 
the major contributions of the course to the attainment of the accepted 
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goal of secondary education. For the several courses the objectives or 
purposes should be relatively distinct. If similar materials or processes 
are used, they should be used with the clear understanding that an increas- 
ing degree of mastery is expected and new possibilities and uses are to 
be revealed. 

The principal is in a unique position with respect to the several courses 
within the curriculum for he can see the courses in relation to each other 
and may well ask what are the specific contributions of such course to 
the aim of secondary education which aims are as broad as the range of 
adolescent interests and experiences. Purposeful activity when charac- 
teristic of a school makes for mastery of content and for a clearer vision of 
relationships which should exist between the several courses constituting 
school curriculum. 

Measuring Achievement of Pupils. Teaching that which needs to be 
taught and teaching with emphasis proportional to instructional needs will 
be an increasingly common practice in the schools of tomorrow. After 
worthy objectives have been agreed upon and content and methods deter- 
mined, no feature of group instruction is more important than that of 
knowledge on the part of both instructor and pupil as to the degree of 
achievement attained. In our travels over the highways of California, the 
passing highway markers, the evidence of miles and towns passed, the 
evidence from the working speedometer, and the progress on the lines of 
the highway map are all indications of progress which we demand. 

The stimulation, advice, and counsel of the principal is certain to work 
toward the establishing of worthy measures of work done. School faculty 
meetings will be devoted to a study of the essential features of the new- 
type examinations, to the steps to be taken by each department, and by 
teachers in the construction of worthy tests which are both valid and ob- 
jective, and to the interpretation of results obtained from the use of the 
new-type examinations. 

One of the essential procedures is that of making of the examination 
a teaching instrument. If this is done several equivalent or parallel tests 
will be constructed and made available. One test can then be given as the 
instructional work approximates two-thirds or three-fourths completion. 
Results from such test applications will then supply guidance to the teacher 
in making the last days or weeks effective, in teaching that which needs 
to be taught and with due emphasis. The interest of the principal and 
his guiding hand are essential to adequate measurement of pupil achieve- 
ment. 

In Producing Increasing Skill in Subject Matter Presentation, From 
almost every page of educational literature today comes evidence that 
perfect methods of instruction have as yet not been found. This situation 
is interesting and, if accepted as a challenge, makes of teaching truly 
professional work rather than process work as in a factory. It is always 
a delight to participate in the making of plans and in their execution. It 
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is sometimes tedious to repeat the process over and over without variation 
or without much thought. 

From the educational press come, almost weekly, books on the appli- 
cations of psychology to educational procedure. We seek now experimental 
evidence, and interesting it is to note that such evidence is now made 
increasingly available. The reading of such a book as that of Morrison on 
Procedures in Teaching or that of Reed on The Psychology of Elementary 
School Subjects, or any of the newer books on the application of psy- 
chology to study and teaching is almost certain to provide a stimulus to 
instruction. 

Each teacher or worker, in the field of improvement of instructional 
skills, will under the guidance of the principal work to a perfection of 
class room technique in which the school may well take pride. 

The use of such score cards as those of Boyce, of Rugg, and others 
will in staff meetings provide a basis of discussion and agreement as to 
approved school procedures. Where agreement is had as to the charac- 
teristic features of good class room activity, visitation of the principal 
in the class room will be in the better understanding of the working out 
of accepted principles of procedure. 

To work with teachers to the better understanding of instructional 
goals and to increase skill in the application of methods accepted as sound 
and good, provide fields for professional leadership of teachers by the 
principal interested in the learning activities of pupils. 


In Developing Productive Attitudes of Mind on the Part of Pupils in 
the Process of Education. It is essential that secondary school pupils 
shall increasingly feel the satisfaction of seeing worth-while tasks grow 
to completion as the months pass by. The satisfaction of accomplishment 
provides a powerful stimulus to learning. 

Instruction in English composition should develop a habit of and 
considerable skill in letter writing, as well as in oral and written descrip- 
tions of events and processes. Projects in the fine and practical arts 
courses should give increasing evidence of real achievement and provide 
a convincing record of things accomplished for the good of the pupil, the 
school, and the home. Where evidence is at hand of real achievement, 


the experience is essentially satisfying and the educational process results 
in the fixation of habits. 


Even more important is it for the pupil to feel that the content studied 
and experiences had are of practical value to some one, to the school, to 
the home, or to the community. Evidence of increasingly successful in- 
dependent and worthy activity which has a value to the home, school, and 
community develops young people who are proud of their accomplishment. 
A record of worth while things done is a powerful influence in worthy 
citizenship. 

Knowledge of arithmetic and bookkeeping should appear in personal 
and home budgets; school training in music should be evidenced by con- 
tributions to the home in the individual performance and to the school 
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in glee club and orchestral work. Practical arts work in the school may 
well result in the assumption of home responsibilities, in repairs of home 
appliances, as well as in the preparation of food and the purchase and 
construction of clothing. 


In Developing Regard for High Standard of Conduct in Personal and 
Group Life. The esteem of those with whom one associates is basic to 
one’s self respect. All associations of teacher and pupil groups are fraught 
with possibilities of character formation because of the social nature of 
the contacts provided. In these contacts, it is essential that guiding prin- 
ciples shall apply, for wasted and undirected effort is almost certain to 
lead to wrong conduct habits. 

In group activities whether they be in work or play, the standards of 
the leader are commonly accepted for the group. To protect the group 
against the changing standards of leaders, codes are necessary. It is just 
at this point that the influence of the principal can be made to count. Of 
course, standards must not be.super-imposed. If they are to be effective, 
they must be worked out as codes, which represent the best thought of 
leaders, but in any case they must be thought through and accepted as 
group standards. In the guidance of teacher and pupil groups in the 
formulation of these codes, the influence of the principal multiplies itself. 

It is the judgment of the writer that several years of association in 
either pupil or teacher groups will establish habits of thought and action 
which will bind more strongly than walls of stone or bars of steel. These 
contacts, if directed even indirectly by the principal toward the improve- 
ment of codes governing conduct, will make for progressive development 
of the best and noblest in the thought life of the student body. Working 
together with the principal to the attainment of common ends makes for 
unity of thought and action, and fixes habits of self-control, self expression, 
which tend in the direction of that which is true and of good report. 

In Encouraging Teachers to Write for Publication. In a recent vol- 
ume by B. R. Buckingham entitled Research for Teachers the suggestion 
is made that each teacher should be considered as a research worker. It 
is the conviction of the writer that the spirit of investigation must be 
prominent in the activities of school if teachers are to be considered pro- 
fessional in their activities and contacts. Research cannot be carried on 
in the university laboratory alone. Much of it must be done in the class 
room. 

As teachers master the elementary technics of their several tasks and 
continue to think as they work, they will surely carry on educational ex- 
periments. When we experiment in education we should get a clear 
definition of our situation, and formulate a plan to be carried out under 
controlled conditions. The essential thing is to be sure that we are ob- 
serving the law of the single variable, that is, procedures tested must be 
alike in all save one particular, if the findings are to be accepted. 

Investigation or research is an obligation which professionally minded 
teachers must assume. Experimentation worthy of the name should be 
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described and reported. The educational world is eager to learn of better 
materials and methods. We should all profit by the experiences of others. 
The perfection of teaching procedure is our common task. 

Another phase of this problem is that of publication of contributions 
along the lines of work taught. It seems reasonable to assume that teachers 
of English should write for publication in the school paper, in the local 
paper, and occasionally in magazines of wide circulation. The teachers 
of history should contribute frequently interesting accounts of historic 
events. The teachers of science have splendid opportunities to interpret 
to the public the significant discoveries and applications of science. The 
teachers of mathematics have many opportunities to show the public the 
applications of science to business and engineering. The public can be 
interested in its schools and in the applications of the content studied to 
enrich experience. In the programs of experimentation and production 
on the part of teachers, the encouragement and leadership of the principal 
provides a powerful incentive to activity and accomplishment. 

In Educational and Vocational Guidance. All too frequently the sub- 
ject-vision of the teacher is bounded by the covers of the text in use. 
Where this is the case the possibilities of enriched instruction are corre- 
spondingly restricted. Education for pupils must always be more than 
the performance of routine processes. Recognition of elements common 
to previous experience must always be attempted. Mastery of present 
experiences is much motivated by a consciousness that such mastery will 
serve a worthy purpose in the mastery of an experience or course with 
which a contact will be had in the near future. Teachers need encourage- 
ment in making clear the articulation of present tasks with experiences 
both past and future. This encouragement may well come from pro- 
fessional leadership of the principal. 

In connection with each shop project, pupils should read selected 
references. Such lists will be compiled and used if suggestions to that end 
are made by the principal. Likewise the application of the formal pro- 
cesses to life situations both academic and vocationally useful will enhance 
the meaningfullness of the several units of instruction. 


Curriculum directorships are fraught with almost limitless possibilities 
of good to both teacher and pupil. Even though semester course units 
are well planned, the organization of these course experiences into unified 
wholes, each of which is best suited to the needs of certain individuals 
and groups of pupils, calls for leadership of one with broad professional 
vision. Much insight into and knowledge of purpose of courses and pupil- 
needs will be attained by curriculum directors who work under the stimu- 
lation of the professionally minded high school principal. 

In the Formulation and Improvement of Course of Study Outlines. 
In a majority of the secondary schools, the principal will have the chief 
responsibility for the formulation of course of study outlines. Due to 
the fact that in the United States we now have more than 10,000 schools 
with less than 70 pupils, it must be obvious that, because of the meager 
size of the instructional staffs, guidance must be supplied by the principals 
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if organized units of instruction are formulated. The need for such course 
outlines is emphasized when consideration is given to the short local 
tenure had by teachers in the smaller school communities. In such school 
situations the tenure of the principal is all too brief. The principal must, 
therefore, guide and stimulate his teachers that their combined best thought 
and experience may be embodied in course outlines to be passed on to their 
successors. Once made, these outlines should be continually modified so 
that for each semester the course of study outlined for each course will 
represent the best thought of teachers both past and present. 

Another essential consideration in this connection is the fact that with 
a body of teachers all working to the improvement of the several courses 
of study, the work of these teachers will seem constructive and significant. 
An opportunity to participate and encouragement in determining the 
direction and nature of efforts expended by both teachers and pupils are 
almost certain to make of teaching a real, vital, dynamic, meaningful ex- 
perience. 

Whether it be in a large high school or a small one, the principal must 
know his courses of study and must stimulate and direct his entire faculty 
to the formulation and improvement of each semester’s work in each sub- 
ject to the end that at the close of each semester or year the best thought 
of the faculty may be embodied in units from twenty to thirty pages in 
length. For each semester’s work in each subject, each unit should show 
clearly the best present thought of the staff on each of the following 
items: a. semester course objectives; b. content and materials to be used; 
c. teaching methods employed with suggestion for adjustments to different 
capacity groups; d. correlation with other units in the same and different 
departments of the schools; e. standards to be attained for each of the 
capacity level groups; and f. a well annotated bibliography. 

The situation described and the possibilities of improvement of the 
course of study call for professional leadership of a type which the 
secondary school principals are increasingly well prepared to give. 














WHAT SHALL CONSTITUTE THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES COURSE IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


JOHN G. McNEELEY 
Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica 


DK B@a)N MY judgment the greatest contribution the junior high 
fay t fA school has made to secondary education thus far has been in 
A My the field of curriculum revision. I am willing to go farther, 
Ra oy) and say that I believe the junior high school’s greatest oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the progress of education will be in the 
field of curriculum building and revision. 

In considering the subject of the social studies it will be impossible to 
consider more than the bare essentials in the limited time we have at our 
disposal. The first and perhaps most important question to be considered 
is: Shall we have a combined social studies course in grades seven, eight 
and nine as one of the core subjects, required of all students, or shall we 
continue to teach community civics, history and geography as separate 
subjects in grades seven, eight, and allow the ninth grade subject (what- 
ever it may be) to be elective? 

I think it impossible to answer the question unless we can agree on the 
main reason for teaching the social studies. The following quotations are 
from sources quite recent, and are presumably the result of scientific inves- 
tigations : 

In an article entitled “Objectives in Secondary Education” by Frank 
C. Touton, CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY, January, 1927, Dr. Touton gives as 
one of the main objectives of social science, “to acquire a background for 
intelligent, unselfish, right minded, cosmopolitan citizenship.” 

In the course of study for the junior high schools of San Francisco, 
1925, one of the main objectives of social science as given is “To furnish 
a perspective from which the pupil may see the history of his own nation 
as a part of the history of the human race—to develop a sympathetic 
understanding of foreign peoples.” 

In Curriculum Bulletin, No. 13, St. Louis Public Schools, 1926, the 
first two general objectives listed under social sciences are, “to have ability 
to participate effectively in promoting the welfare of society, and to develop 
a sense of membership in the world community.” 

In the Oakland course of study, 1926, the general objective of social 
science as stated is, “to develop an intelligent, responsible, socially con- 
scious citizen.” 

If one accepts the objectives quoted as valid, then several leading 
questions may be asked, of which the most important in my judgment are: 
Shall we have a one, two or three cycle course in the social studies? Shall 
we have courses in local geography and local history, as well as state, 
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national and world geography and history, and if so, should the course in 
local geography and history come first in the sequence? Are the aims in 
geography, vocational, commercial and economic, cultural or civic? Should 
the aim in civics teaching be social or individual? 

The report of the nation-wide testing survey, conducted by the Public 
School Publishing Company in 1925-26, shows that for information and 
attitude tests in civics, based upon 50,885 scores from sixth to twelfth 
grades, distributed in 37 states, as a whole the boys scored higher than 
the girls on information, but the girls excelled the boys in every grade on 
the attitudes test. 

In St. Paul where 11,000 pupils took the test, an extensive comparison 
of scores on attitudes made with the known I. Q. of the pupils, showed, 
“That there is no reliable relation between mental ability and the altruistic 
attitude.” In other words, ability to think clearly does not always guar- 
antee a desirable civic attitude. 

To find what the cities having junior high schools were doing in the 
reorganization of their social studies courses, Tyron of the University of 
Chicago sent questionnaires to 78 places. The returns lead him to believe 
that on the whole but little progress has been made in the last decade. In 
the seventh grade, American history to about the year 1789 is given; in 
the eighth grade, American history from that date down to the present 
time is studied, but with the most of the emphasis given to the period 
ending with 1865. Ancient history is extensively taught in the ninth grade. 

From his questionnaire returns and from other work done in the social 
studies, Tyron suggests certain points to be considered by those working 
out junior high school courses. He says: 

“First, it must be recognized that the junior high school history is to 
follow a course in which all have had thorough training and precede a 
course which all may or may not take. Secondly, the fact must be recog- 
nized that not all the pupils will finish the three years of the junior high 
school. In the third place, the course will be planned for the sake of the 
pupils taking it, rather than for the sake of the subject, history. Fourthly, 
there is a certain amount of history which all pupils must know before they 
can do any subsequent work in this subject with the best results. And, 
finally, the history courses in these grades must be made to function in 
the form of a key to a right understanding of present-day conditions.”* 

Chairman Jones of the committee on social studies on the Re-organi- 
zation of Secondary Education, quotes approvingly Professor Robinson, 
who presents an ideal in history instruction: 

“Obviously, history must be rewritten, or, rather, innumerable current 
issues must be given their historic background. Our present so-called 
histories do not ordinarily answer the questions we would naturally and 
insistently put to them. It is only to be wished that a greater number of 
historians had greater skill in hitting upon problems of the present. 

“When this view is taken by those formulating junior high school 
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1 School Review, February, 1927. 
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curricula, little of the history now taught in the seventh and eighth grades 
will remain, but history as such will be used to explain problems arising 
in connection with studies of present social significance.” 

I quote from the Department of Superintendence Fifth Yearbook, “The 
Junior High School Curriculum, 1927”: “The unit idea in social science 
does not necessarily mean a new test, for with a little guidance teachers 
can be taught how to use text books rather than follow them. Under this 
plan there will be a number of texts that will furnish the information 
needed in solving problems rather than the one text that the class is sup- 
posed to master. 

“The brief period of hardly more than ten years during which experi- 
mentation with the ‘Unit Idea’ has been going on, has by no means given 
us a definite and final conclusion upon which to base the selection of units 
or to determine what a given unit should contain or in what condition it 
should be taught.” 

Briefly, the method advocated for putting the unit course over in the 
junior high school is to begin with the study of the civic and economic 
problems in the immediate environment, and to follow these as they lead 
outside the home and school to the city or community, state and nation. 
Obviously, those social factors most affecting the life of the child should 
receive first attention, and these will perhaps vary with the community 
to some extent. However, such topics as community health, industrial 
conditions, public recreation, city government, etc., are advocated as being 
suitable for all. It is to be insisted, however, that the pupil be brought 
into actual contact with the problems he is studying. 

One of the most hopeful and forward looking steps in the reorganiza- 
tion of the social studies in this State is the work being done in Long 
Beach. Instead of taking the subject matter handed down by text book 
writers and attempting to fit it to the objectives of education, Long Beach 
teachers are reversing the process and selecting subject matter on the 
basis of its possible contribution to the objectives. 

The result should be a course in which subject matter has been delib- 
erately chosen for a specific educational purpose rather than because of 
tradition. We are becoming conscious of the fact that tradition is not so 
important a factor in determining what a child should learn as his present 
and future social needs. 

The barriers standing in the way of a full realization of the objectives 
in the social studies are several. I mention only a few: 

We have neither the textbooks nor the properly trained teachers. The 
textbooks as written too often do not accept this new concept of citizenship. 
The social studies must not be taught as a science ; they must be humanized, 
they must not be taught to develop a materialistic philosophy, they must 
not be taught for nationalistic purposes only, but rather, to open the way 
to international and world problems. 

The colleges and universities will have to train teachers who can cor- 
relate history, geography and civics and not think of them, and teach 
them, as highly specialized branches of the social studies. 
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In closing I can do no better than to quote from Dr. Randall J. Con- 
don’s inaugural address at the meeting of the N. E. A. in Dallas. Dr. 
Condon, speaking of his ideas on the fundamentals in education, said: 
“Teach geography, but only that to world knowledge may be added world 
sympathy, and understanding, and fellowship. Teach history that against 
its background of suffering, and sorrow, and struggle, we may better the 
present, and may project a finer future. Teach civics to make strong 
ideals of life, and justice, and to make free, through obedience, the citizens 
of a republic.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


“Under the head of social subjects are included community civics, elementary 
economics, history and geography. It is intended that these studies shall aid the 
pupil in interpreting his immediate social environment and in establishing a standard 
of conduct with reference to civic institutions.” 

Objectives in Community Civics 
A. As every American citizen is morally bound to make an effort to acquaint him- 
self with the vital points of the present and past of our nation—these should 
be outstanding objectives. 
B. As civic education develops a respect for law, pupils should be taught obedience 
to law—social and civic. 
C. Teaching aims: 

a. To so inspire pupils with school ideals that national ideals will be evolved, 
for “Education is a better safeguard of liberty than a standing army.”—Ed- 
ward Everett. 

b. To teach pupils to live harmoniously as citizens of a pupil democracy. 

c. To teach pupils to help locate themselves in reference to the many social 
and civic relationships. 

d. To promote leadership through pupil participation in (1) class organization, 
(2) club organization, (3) assemblies. 

e. To foster attitudes for more “worthy home membership” by stimulating 
greater regard for the home through stressing of (1) self-respect, (2) 
respect for parental authority. 


Obstacles Which Stand in the Way of the Realization of These Objectives 


1. The teacher who has become so established in old methods that changes to 
newer ideas and ideals are difficult. 

The training of many teachers of social studies has been in knowledge of text 
books and content, and not on socialization of children. 

Lack of vision as to the value of the results to be accomplished. 

Teachers who are unwilling to spend the time necessary for preparation. 

Lack of text books with which to present adequately these objectives and which 
will be a guide to the teacher in solving the many problems which naturally arise 
when new ideas are presented. 

Lack of concreteness in presentation. 

. Time too limited to follow up and clinch habit-forming objectives. 


How the Results Are to Be Obtained 


The psychology department of the Los Angeles city schools has very carefully 
worked out and initiated a course in community civics which is being used this 
semester. This new projection aims: 
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1 Philip W. Cox in Fifth Yearbook. 
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They have with rare exceptions not had courses in geography as a part of their 
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“To develop ideals of citizenship more definitely than the ancient history has 
done; and to give interpretation of human progress in a world sense. The 
guiding principles in the reconstruction of the social studies program are: 


1. The fundamental purpose of all the social training is to develop the 
power to act in desirable civic and social ways. 

2. Power to act wisely and forcefully in discharging one’s civic, economic, 
and the other social responsibilities of today, demanding power to think 
in terms of general principles as applied to concrete situations. 

3. The general principles of society can have meaning, significance, or 
value for one, only as they grow up out of the concrete experiences in 
which they manifest themselves. 

4. General principles cannot be taught through verbal presentation of 
them. Generalizations in the mind must grow out of concrete experi- 
ences. The thing mainly needed by the students is not teaching, but 
experience.” 

Objectives in History 
To appreciate the present through an understanding and appreciation of the past, 
or, as Dr. Touton puts it, “Evaluating the past” in determining its contributions 
to the present. 
“Understanding the significance of larger group relationships in the world 
today.”Dr. Touton. 
Development of well balanced, practical patriotism. 


Obstacles Which Stand in the Way of the Realization of These Objectives 


Lack of properly prepared teachers. 
Shortage of good text books, maps, etc, 
Lack of supplementary reading material. There should be wide reading. 


How Results May Be Obtained 


Student chairman—class in two sections—one section securing points for, the 
other section securing points against proposition. 

Slips containing thought provoking questions, to be used by students in studying 
the topic, and an open forum to follow this study. 


Objectives in Geography 
“An intelligent appreciation of the following topics: 
The nature of man, types of man, social classes, etc. 
Human institutions. 
Manners and customs. 
Man’s physical habitat. 
Ability to act in those sympathetic, tactful, and human ways that are 
both most agreeable and also most effective in the conduct of one’s 
relations with one’s associates.”—Educational Research Bulletin, Decem- 
ber, 1924, Los Angeles City Schools. 
In a discussion of Geography Teaching by M, J. Stormzand, Occidental College, 


Wren 


he states, “Geography is a means for training the best kind of international mind, 
it makes a large contribution in helping us understand that migrations of people 
cause nations to be more interdependent. Geography 


(1) is the best subject in whole curriculum for teaching genuine culture, 

(2) can be used to teach love of nature, wonders of world, 

(3) is best substitute for travel one can get, 

(4) is basic for current news reading. Current news items would be of small 
meaning without a knowledge of geography.” 


Obstacles in Way of Realizing These Objectives More Fully 
Most geography teachers in the junior high school are not geography minded. 
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preparation for teaching the social sciences. The teacher training institutions in 
California and elsewhere in this country do not offer adequate courses in geography. 

In the secondary schools of Europe geography is given a much more important 
place in the course of study than in this country. It goes without saying that 
teachers of geography in the secondary schools of Europe have had an intensive 
training in both the subject matter and in the methods of teaching the subject. 

Too many geography teachers are slaves to a text book and fail to make use 
of the collateral material such as, still and moving pictures, maps, charts, field 
trips, etc. 

Too many teachers spend all the time drilling on the so-called minimum essen- 
tials and never see, or allow their pupils to see, geography as a cultural subject of 


far reaching interest. 
Methods of Getting Results? 


The experimental Social Science Pamphlets, presenting the essentials in geog- 
raphy, history, and civics, by Harold Rugg, Earl Rugg, and Emma Schweppe, 
depict the following social aspects of American life and tie up contemporary matters 
of social significance with the historical and geographical aspects of the experiences 
described. 

Seventh Grade Series 
Town and City Life in America, 
Resources and Industries in America. 


Resources and Industries of Modern Nations. 
The American People. 


Eighth Grade Series 


The Westward Movement and the Growth of Transportation. 
The Mechanical Conquest of America. 
America’s March Toward Democracy. 


Ninth Grade Series 


Americanizing Our Foreign-Born. 

Resources and Industries in a Machine World. 

Waste and Conservation of America’s Resources. 

How Nations Live Together. 

Tentative Allocation of the Work of the Social Sciences in the Junior High 


School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Fp 


Yn 


PON 


7B: 
Geography—Mediterranean Basin (including Tigris and Euphrates valleys to 
India, and the Caspian region east to China). 
History—Early Trade Routes—Colonization. 
Civics—Romans and their government, crucial date 1492. 
7A: 
Geography—Western Europe (England, France, and Holland). 
Eastern North America—Latin America. 
History—Relationship of England and France at time of French and Indian 
War. England and her colonies. Result of European explorations in 
Latin America. Trade then and now. Boundary readjustments in Canada. 
Civics—Social problems of America and foreign countries then and now. Crucial 
date 1650. 
8B: 
Geography—Asia and Far East (Russia). New Europe and expansion. 
History—Jefferson’s idea on expansion as compared with today. Perry in Japan. 
Civil War—European contacts. Compare rehabilitation of America and 
Europe. 
Civics—Social, physical, and industrial of United States. Crucial date 1800, 


2 See Junior High School Procedure, p. 321, Touton & Struthers. 
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8A: 
Geography—Wisconsin, Milwaukee—United States and world relations. 
History—Reconstruction after Civil War. Effects on Wisconsin. Exports and 
manufactures. History of Wisconsin. 
Civics—Our social relation with rest of world. Europe and America today from 
standpoint of Wisconsin. Intercommunication. Crucial date 1900. 


Long Beach, California, 1926 
7B: UNIT I —Junior High School Orientation. 
UNIT II —Community Life. 


7A: UNIT III—The Westward Movement and Growth of Transportation and 
Communication. 


8B: UNIT IV—The Agricultural, Industrial, and Commercial Development of the 
United States. 


8A: UNIT V—The Growth of American Democracy from Colonial Times to 1865. 
UNIT VI—Constitution of United States. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE 
REVISION 


A, HAVEN SMITH 
Principal, Redlands High School, Chairman* 


HE field of science is enlarging by leaps and bounds and a readjustment 
to meet these new conditions seemed to many to be necessary. 
At the present time most senior high schools are offering biology, 
chemistry, and physics. One year is allotted to the study of each subject. 
When the student is studying biology very little if any mention is made of chemistry, 
and yet much of the reaction of plant and animal life to its environment is chemical. 
When the student is studying chemistry very little mention is made of physics, and 
yet these two divisions of the science field are so closely related that even scientists 
are unable to separate them, and thus they have a group of phenomena which they 
label “physical chemistry.” Dr. Millikan of California Institute of Technology has 
called this “the compartment method of teaching science.” 

The reorganization which was brought before your committee called for a three 
year course in science. It was not suggested that this would in any way change the 
present science requirement for graduation. 

The revision asked that the course in science be arranged so that the subject 
became more difficult each year, so that a student who had not completed the first 
year of this course would find it impossible to successfully carry the second year of 
the science course, and likewise a student who had not completed the first and second 
years of the course would find the third year of the science work such that he could 
not master it. 

This plan would call for the teaching of science rather than the teaching of 
chemistry or physics or biology or physiology or any other science as such. 

The details of such a course have not been worked out. It would become suc- 
cessively more difficult from year to year. It would leave the student with the idea 
that there is still a great unexplored field of science ahead. Your committee hopes 
that this would increase the enrollment in the science department. That the enroll- 
ment in science courses is not as large as it should be is causing considerable anxiety 
on the part of educators, especially as the age in which we are living is developing 
more and more applications of science to our lives. 

As the sciences are taught at present, we have one compartment for biology, 
another for chemistry, another for physics, and others for each of the other divisions 
of this great field. We offer biology in the tenth, physics in the eleventh, and chem- 
istry in the twelfth year, or possibly the last two are reversed. We permit an 
eleventh year student to take chemistry or physics, whichever science we are offer- 
ing in the eleventh year. Suppose some students have had tenth year science. We 
place them in classes with others who have had no previous training in science. 
When the student has finished his tenth and eleventh years of science—say biology 
and chemistry, for example—we urge him to take physics or the science course of 
the twelfth year. However, into this twelfth year class we place also the student 
who has had no previous training in science. Assuming that these two students 
have the same I. Q. or equal ability in science, one of three things must be true, 
either the course is a snap for the student who has had two years training in science, 
or it is too difficult for the one who is taking his first work in science, or our 
science work is not developing in the individual the ability to meet new problems 
in the science field. 


* Other members of the committee on the reorganization of science courses were: 
W. D. Bannister, principal, Oxnard Union High School; A. A. Bowhay, Jr., principal, 
Santa Maria Union High School; A. L. Cavanaugh, principal, Warren G. Harding High 
School, Sawtelle (Los Angeles) ; Paul G. Ward, principal, Hemet Union High School. 
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This proposed revision would do away with placing together students of 
unequal training in science, for the course in science would be developed so that 
each year would build on that which has gone before. This is done in algebra, 
Latin, Spanish, French, mechanical drawing, machine shop, and in all other branches 
of knowledge with the possible exception of history. 

Should such a course be worked out, it would enable the teacher to develop 
the law wanted when it was most needed and not when it happened to come in the 
particular compartment into which we have arbitrarily placed it. Science would 
be taught as a subject and not some small section of it. 

_ The advantages which your committee believes will result from the proposed 
revision are: 


1. It would do away with this compartment method of teaching science. 

2. It would group together students who had had equal training in science. 

3. It would enable the teacher to develop the law when needed in the study 

of the subject and not when reached in a certain compartment. 

4. It would avoid a repetition of laws which is needed now because students 

are placed in science courses regardless of their previous study of science. 

However, before this revision can be made a number of obstacles must be 
overcome. 

The first obstacle has to do with teachers. There are very few teachers who 
are trained as scientists. At present we have teachers of the physical sciences, or 
the biological sciences. We even have teachers whose field of science is limited to 
chemistry, physics, physiology, botany, or any one of a large number of sciences. 
At present this approach to the science field is not limited to the high schools, but 
is used by the colleges and universities as well. Thus your teacher of physics may 
be able to take a class in chemistry, but he will rarely be qualified to instruct in any 
of the biological sciences. Likewise, the teachers who are qualified to handle the 
biological sciences have not had the training necessary to successfully teach the 
physical sciences. The larger schools may have one or possibly two teachers in their 
science departments who could teach equally well in both fields. Aside from these 
few it would mean that we would need to develop a corps of teachers with different 
training, Thus the first obstacle to be overcome is that of incorrectly trained 
teachers. 

In the second place our text books are written on the compartment plan. We 
have books in zoology, physiology, geology, physics, chemistry, and so on, but not 
one in science as a whole. Possibly this is impossible because of the tremendous 
field to be covered. Possibly it will need an H. G. Wells to do for the field of science 
what he has done for the field of history. 

Another difficulty in the way of the proposed plan is the student who is 
moving from place to place. It could be adopted only in the larger schools at first. 
Here, because of the larger number of sections in science, the old and new plans 
could be run side by side until the new plan was accepted by the majority of 
schools. This last difficulty would adjust itself in the course of time just as a num- 
ber of other changes in our curriculum have been brought about. 

Pasadena at the present time is trying a combined course in physical science. 
It has been in operation for several years. This has proved very satisfactory. 
Some of the honor students at California Institute of Technology have gone through 
this course. While Mr. Howard, the teacher of this course, is not ready to say that 
the fine work in the sciences at California Institute of Technology is the result of 
this science course alone, he does believe, as do these students, that the training 
received in these two years of physical science was better than a year of chemistry 
followed by a year of physics into which students who had had no previous training 
in science might also have been placed. 


Summary: The revision proposes three years of science for the senior high 
schools, so arranged that each year would be increasingly more difficult. This would 
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teach science as a subject and not a certain small section of this field as a completed 
unit. It would place together students with equal training in science, 

The difficulties to be overcome at present are teachers without proper training, 
textbooks written with the expectation that the student is taking more than one 
year of science, and lastly, that of the transient student. 

Recommendations: That the committee be continued with instructions that the 
plan be tried in some of the larger schools during the year, if possible. 

That Commissioner Werner be asked to change the personnel of the committee 
somewhat. All of the present members were formerly physics teachers. We would 
like some members who have had experience in other sciences. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


A committee on foreign languages in the junior high school was appointed in 
1926 by the California High School Principals Association. The committee was 
composed of Emmitt Clark, Principal, Kauffman Junior High School, Pomona, 
chairman ; Cora B. Freeman, Principal, Mt. Vernon Junior High School; Alice Balt 
Struthers, Principal, Thomas Starr King Junior High School, and M. W. Chandler, 
Principal, Le Conte Junior High School, Los Angeles. An abridgment of the 
report of the committee made at the annual meeting of the Association in Sacra- 
mento, April 11, 1927, is here published—Eprror’s Norte. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE AIMS 


1. The vocational aim: knowledge of a foreign language because of the new 
economical-political relationships, especially with South America. 

2. The cultural air: knowledge of a foreign language for a sympathetic under- 
standing of the people of other countries; for an appreciation of foreign 
customs, ideas, art, literature, music, etc. 

Questionnaires were sent to one hundred twenty-four schools of which eighty- 
eight responded. The questions asked and the compiled answers are given below. 
The parts of the questionnaire follow with tabulations of answers and conclusions 
reached by the committee : 


1. Which of the following foreign languages are being taught in your junior 














high school? No. of Schools Grade in Which Offered 
Language Offering 6 7 8 9 10 
French 48 a 14 34 45 1 
Latin 69 a ee se 1 
Spanish 78 1 12 44 7 3 
German 3 am 1 2 3 1 
Italian 1 dain 1 





This compilation shows that French is being offered in 54.5% of the schools, 
Latin in 78.4%, Spanish in 88.6%, and a General Language course in 29.5%. One 
of the most interesting facts about this is the number of schools offering a language 
in the seventh grade. It is interesting to note that while a greater percentage of 
schools are offering Spanish than French, yet more schools offer French in the 
seventh grade than Spanish. 











2. Number of objectives in order of importance: 1 2 3 4 5 
Conservation 32. 13 11 2 
Reading Ability a te | ese: 
iar lechatetitintnregtewtinensaieenitciinicessies a. a. ae 2 
Acquaintance and Understanding of Other People........ 17 18 23 25 3 
Understanding of Own Language Through Foreigon........ 3 3 3 3 5 
Other Objectives 2 2 3 ao @ 
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Reading ability stands as the objective of main importance with conversation 
second; acquaintance and understanding of other people, third; writing fourth; and 
understanding of own language through foreign, fifth. This order of importance 
seems to conform to the general order of objectives set up for foreign language 
study. 


3. Which language do you consider most important for junior high school 














students? 
Language No. of Schools 
Spanish 37 
Latin 27 
French 12 
German 2 
Modern Languages 5 





(Note—Language chosen most important according to locality, demands of 

students, and future work.) 

We note here that Spanish heads the list with Latin and French following as 
second and third respectively, This is due first to the greater vocational or commer- 
cial value of this language. Secondly, this is due to the local importance of Spanish, 
especially in Southern California. Thirdly, Spanish is considered by most students 


as the easiest language. Lastly, many schools use Spanish as an exploratory} 
language course. 


4. Are all pupils allowed to elect a foreign language? 
Yes, 36; No, 17; Miscellaneous, 10. 

The answers clearly show that the general practice in most schools is that not 
all pupils are allowed to elect a language. In many schools this depends upon 
their proficiency in English. Perhaps the solution of this problem is the general 
language course where pupils may decide for themselves their linguistic ability. 


5. Do you have foreign language courses for slow-moving groups? 
Yes, 11; No, 65. 
A large majority of the schools are not offering a course for the slow-moving 
groups, but many feel that it would be advisable to do so. 


6. Method used: 


Direct 9 
Spanish 
Modified-Direct 
Spanish 
French 
Latin 
Grammar-Translating 
Latin 
Direct and grammar-translating.......... 1 
Direct and modified-direct.................. 4 
Modified-direct and grammar trans... 9 
Spanish 1 
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According to schools reporting, the modified-direct method seems to be the 
most commonly used. 


7. (a) What is the percentage of failures? 
0% to 10%, 58; 10% to 20%, 21; over 20%, 4. 
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(b) What are the outstanding causes of failures? 
28 Lack of language ability. 
21 Lack of application 
20 Lack of mental ability 
18 Lack of understanding how to study 
18 Lack of knowledge of English grammar 
13 Lack of study 


Lack of knowledge of English grammar stands high in the list of causes which 
would indicate that a revision of our curriculum is necessary. 


Lack of application and lack of understanding how to study are among the 
outstanding causes but are essentially the teacher’s problem. 


(c) What is your practice in regard to failures? 
43 repeat or drop; 25 repeat; 21 advise change. In most schools pupils who 
fail are asked to repeat the work. 


8 Do you have foreign language clubs? 
No, 32; yes, 53. The majority of schools have language clubs. 


9. What projects have you developed in the foreign language department? 


29 Plays 

2 papers 

2 Clubs 

3 Derivative lists. 
10 Songs 

11 Scrapbooks 

11 Notebooks, parties in so- 

cial ethics classes. 

4 assembly programs 
5 Correspondence 
4 Posters 


Conversational material, Spanish dinners, annual Spanish pageant, costuming, 
excursions to exhibits, stories, dramas, myth book, collection of pictures of ancient 
and modern Rome, making books. 

It is interesting to note that foreign language study is vitalized and motivated 
by a variety of projects. 


10. What credit is granted? 


According to the answers given all schools are following the ruling of the State 
Board as regarding credits. 


ll. Js same text used as in Senior High School? 

The majority of schools are using the same text in both junior and senior high 
school departments. The committee feel that this is advisable in the case of foreign 
language study, due to the need of a common vocabulary. 


12. In your opinion, where (in what grade) should a foreign language begin? 

Grade: sixth, 5; seventh, 37; eighth, 19; ninth, 10; miscellaneous, 12; early as 
possible, 5. 

From the compilation we get the impression that most teachers feel that foreign 
language study should be started as early as possible. Many mention the seventh 
grade as the place to begin. 














THE HEALTH PROGRAM IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


ALICE BALL STRUTHERS 
Principal, Thomas Starr King Junior High School, Los Angeles, Chairman* 


HE aim of this report is to outline a course of procedure which includes 

items of interest and practices that have proved effective in certain vicini- 

ties and which when brought together reveal characteristics of a possible 

unified junior high school health program that should result more nearly 
in the attainment of the recognized health objectives. 


Health a Major Objective in Education: Without question health is one of the 
major and fundamental objectives in education, Health is concerned with more than 
the physical make-up, having mental, emotional, moral, and social aspects with 
relationships and interactions so closely tied together that they can no longer be 
considered separately. It is agreed that the outstanding objectives of the junior 
high school health program should be: to provide health instruction and information, 
to inculcate health habits, to arrange effective physical activities, to regard health 
needs in the general school environment and program arrangement, to co-operate 
within the school and with the home and community in safeguarding health and, 
promoting health interests. The care for the physically handicapped and measures 
of prevention become a recognized part of a program where every child is to have 
an opportunity to advance according to his ability. The health program should pro- 
vide for the health of the whole child in a social environment and promote the 
universal attainment of the other objectives of education, making it easier to acquire 
and maintain the fundamental processes, enriching and making home life fuller, 
enhancing vocational interests and opportunities, broadening citizenship responsi- 
bilities, making maximum expression of self more readily attained with a more 
valuable leisure time, a greater possible contribution to human progress, and ad- 
vanced standards of conduct and character. 


Health Records. With the objectives determined, it is well to discover where 
we are in relation to their attainment. In order to know the pupil health needs a 
record of the health and development of each pupil should be made available. Such 
a record should contain information of the following items: indications of growth, 
indications of organic fitness, indications of motor ability, indications of mental 
ability, character ratings by instructor, home rating (See Whittier Home Rating 
Scale), record of conditions reported to parents as requiring the attention of a 
physician or other expert, record of conditions reported by a physician as demanding 
special individual adaptation of physical activities, physical recommendation for 
adaptation, and record of participation in physical activities. 

Mental Health Basic to Physical Development. May we note that emotional 
strain has to do with very vital and yet very simple matters—such as orderly associa- 
tion, healthful interest, normal attitudes, attention to first things, a balance between 
stimulation and response, opportunities and joy in successful achievement. These 
simple things are basic to character and physical develcpment. Tension, suspicion 
and fear must be replaced by hospitality, flexibility, freedom, and good will in order 
to promote emotional, physical and mental health, It has been repeatedly found 
that the appreciation of the home environment, particularly in regard to its attitude 
and judgment. concerning health matters is a vital factor in understanding and 
solving health problems. The community’s possible positive contribution should be 


* Other members of the committee were Sven Lokrantz, M. D., director of the health 
and corrective physical education department, Los Angeles, and N. P. Neilson, state 
supervisor of physical education. 
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capitalized and all devitalizing sources removed, changed, or the responsibility 
assumed by the school. 


Objectives Obtained Through School Controls. The objectives may be attained 
through school controls that recognize the needs of pupils as discovered in the com- 
plete health survey. These controls must suit the stage of development of junior 
high school boys and girls. They must satisfy their hero worship; answer their blind 
strivings; encourage self-assertion; stimulate thinking in terms of ideas; they must 
afford opportunity for physical activity that relaxes, invigorates, and makes for cor- 
rect health habit formation with a development of ethical appreciations. The pro- 
gram should be arranged to arouse interest leading the pupil to observe, experiment, 
and investigate health problems which should result in knowledge and insight that 
bring about within each a new attitude and desire for wholesome living. The 
progress of activity and habit formation should appeal to the impulses of imitation, 
emulation, and to creative desire establishing habits and skills that result in adjust- 
ments that make for satisfaction and healthful living. The junior high school age 
ushers in the dawning of social consciousness, therefore the standards for conduct 
may make a social appeal—team work, fair-play, self-engineering and social growth 
should be the outcome of these controls. 


Departments Required for Physical Education Program. With the objectives 
determined and the health survey under way the following units of work are in 
order: wholesome living, physical activity, prevention and correction, sanitation of 
school plant, and correlation and co-operation. 


Such a program calls for the following agencies: 


Director, school physicians and nurses, physical education directors, supervisors, 
and teachers for girls and for boys, corrective division for girls and boys, dental, 
conservation of eyesight, conservation of hearing, heart, corrective speech, preven- 
tion of tuberculosis and contagious disease sections, health centers, sanitation and 
mental hygiene and psychiatry divisions, Camp Fire Girls and club supervision units. 
The personnel of such a program depends upon the enrollment of the school district, 
but the responsibility should be so directed, unified, articulated, and continuous that 
there should be no duplication of effort or clash in purpose. It must be recognized 
that the health curriculum is not in an individual compartment, shut off from all 
other life experiences. It is life itself and includes all of the health activities and 
related experience throughout the school in whatever department, activity, organiza- 
tion, or social contact the pupil may work or play. The principal, the counselor, 
all teachers, and the janitor are significant in the effective operation of all other 
agencies. The departments that are most immediately concerned with the health 
program are of course the physical education including corrective physical educa- 
tion, wholesome living and hygiene; science, shop, social science, home economics, 
and the cafeteria. 

Wholesome Living. The wholesome living unit should articulate with the work 
of habit formation of the elementary grades, but should have a new motivation based 
on the development of rationalization, socialization and idealization. The ever 
present thought is that it is not mere knowledge we need but better habits, An 
excellent list of topics for discussion and reference material appear in the Manual 
on Health Supervision and Instruction issued by the State Department of Education. 

Physical Activity.. It is generally recognized that for normal boys and girls the 
physical development and maintenance activities that are to persist throughout life 
are the ones mainly to be employed during adolescence. This would give recreation 
activities first place in the junior high school program of physica! activity. 

Experiences which retain the play spirit are advocated especially with the adop- 
tion of the longer sixth period day. It is further recognized that the best muscular 
exercise is that of vigorous play under normal conditions, and that a varied play 
program will result in the realization of the best objectives of formal gymnastics. 
Interpretive and folk rhythmics permit a spontaneous and joyous expression of self 
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that is beautiful and provides recreation that is wholesome. Decathlon and self- 
testing activities, stunts and athletics make a special appeal to adolescent energy, 
to the love of adventure and experiment, and the joy in successful physical achieve- 
ment. The skills developed are preliminary to many adult leisure time expressions. 
They must be carefully graded and fitted to the needs of each individual. If the 
value of formal gymnastics, marching, and tactics is to be measured by their use 
throughout life they fall low on the list. However, for posture and corrective work 
they have a place and they make possible a physical education program where facili- 
ties are limited. They lend assistance in handling masses expeditiously. Good 
posture should be an ever constant and continuous aim for growing boys and girls. 


Physical activity conducted under leaders of moral fiber offers an unequalled 
opportunity for moral development. The basal comprehensions, habits, and virtues 
may be understood, practiced, and appreciated by pupils in their daily experiences 
and contacts in the health program of the junior high school. 


Corrective Unit. In Los Angeles corrective measures are adapted to the needs 
of the pupil who is not able to profit by the regular physical education activity. 
Posture, heart, nutrition, both underweight and overweight, and nervous conditions 
as expressed in chorea, speech defects, infantile paralysis, spastic paralysis, etc., are 
some that should be cared for in corrective classes. Milk classes are conducted for 
the under-nourished. Any child failing to gain when following the nutrition pro- 
gram is referred to the nutrition clinic. The school makes many demands upon 
the eyesight of its children. To fortify against these, sight conservation centers have 
beery established. Children with defective hearing are grouped in two divisions. 
Haid of hearing classes are for those with impaired hearing; and deaf classes, where 
lip reading is taught for those entirely deaf. Various speech defects such as stutter- 
ing, stammering and lisping, make it impossible for the child to maintain his proper 
grade. To aid such pupils, individual instruction in speech correction is given at 
various schools. Those needing additional attention are referred to the speech 
correction clinic, Active cases of tuberculosis have but a small place in the school 
room. Corrective work in this field consists of open air rooms, sun baths, specialized 
diet, rest and instruction in proper personal habits, designed to bring the pre-tuber- 
cular child up to standard. To fit boys and girls to become worthy and useful 
citizens, is the aim of the occupational therapy section. Muscle re-education through 
reed craft, toy making and loom weaving, helps in restoring the use of partially 
paralyzed arms and hands, 


School Sanitation Unit. The physical environment and spirit of the school 
should radiate health.1 Modern standards of school ventilation should be observed.? 
Strayer-Engelhardt, Standards for High School Buildings® is a helpful device in 
calling to one’s attention the outstanding physical condition which should prevail in 
order that pupils may have healthful and adequate school housing facilities. The 
co-operation of sanitation inspectors, principals, teachers and pupils is essential 
for the establishment and maintenance of a healthful school environment. 

Correlation and Co-operation Unit. The correlation and co-operative unit within 
the school may be accomplished through a health committee composed of a school 
doctor, a nurse, the principal, the school counselor, a physical education teacher, a 
home room teacher, teachers from the home economics, science, social studies, Eng- 
lish and vocational departments, 


1 Touton and Struthers, Junior High School Procedure. 
2 School Ventilation—Modern Standards and Their Basis, Department of Health 
and Corrective Physical Education, Los Angeles. 


8 Strayer, Geo. D., and Engelhardt, N. L., Standards for High School Buildings, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1924. 


Note: See also High School Buildings and Grounds, Bulletin, 1922, No. 23, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Such a committee should keep all enthusiastically active in achieving the health 
goals. It radiates and colors all phases of school work bringing about outcomes 
richer and more profitable than the ancient “pot of gold” at the foot of the rainbow. 


In all school activity the habit of working under healthful conditions should be 
fostered, and—“Let us do our work with joy, for joy is the worker’s keenest tool. 
Without it we may perform our task in a manner, but not with that fine perfection 
which comes through love for our labors.” 

Community Co-operation. The automobile club has rendered worthy service in 
campaigns for safety work and in keeping interest alive. The Red Cross is ever 
ready in aiding in establishment of first aid and home nursing facilities. In many 
communities improvement associations have united their efforts with the schools for 
raising community standards. The various welfare agencies are able to assist in 
solving many trying problems pertaining to health. An outgrowth of co-operation 
between the home and the school is the Parent-Teacher Federation. They have 
been most helpful in the carrying out of the health work through the establishment 
of clinics where children whose-parents are unable to give them the necessary 
attention may be treated. Many physicians render services in the clinic or treat needy 
cases through their private practice at the suggestion of the schools. City play- 
grounds often supplement and enhance school facilities by offering additional oppor- 
tunities for community physical activity, swimming, handcraft, and club participation. 
Frequently commercial and business firms make interesting contributions to the 
health work in the form of exhibits, charts, graphs, and posters. Inspection of 
bakeries, candy and ice cream factories, markets, etc., tends to broaden, vitalize, 
and impress growing boys and girls with the importance of community health inter- 
ests and responsibilities. 


This discussion merely points out that the health goals set up, and the position 
a school is in in relation to their attainments should determine the content and 
method of procedure; that the health program should make the other educational 
objectives more readily attainable by all; that the health program should make for 
actual health living, in school and out; that it should be flexible and adjustable to 
fit the needs of the individuals concerned, appeal to their interests, fit their stage 
and need of development, and stimulate and make possible a maximum use of 
native capacities, and that it calls for the united effort of school, home, and com- 
munity, for it is life. 








STUDIES IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Conducted by Dr. FRANK C. TOUTON 
Professor of Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 





EXAMINATIONS, THEIR PURPOSES, 
CRITERIA OF VALUES, AND TYPES 


(With Special Reference to the New-Type Examinations) 


URPOSES Served. Men and women have been and are con- 
4 tinually subjected to tests of a variety of types. These tests 
have become increasingly complex with the advancement of 
civilization and the development of institutions of higher 
learning. The standards set for several courses must be suc- 
cessfully reached. From day to day judgments of worth are being made 
of the student by his peers, parents, employers, and instructors. Examina- 
tions are with us always. They can be made to serve many useful purposes 
and have become an important feature in the educational program. 


If properly constructed, examinations are valuable educational instru- 


ments. Among the worthy purposes served by the examination are the 
following : 





1. They measure the extent of course-content studied by the student. 
2. They measure the degree of mastery gained by the student. 

3. They stimulate the intellectual curiosity of the student. 

4. Through preparation for the examination, the student is led to see 
the subject as a whole rather than as a series of more or less un- 
related units. 

They measure quality of instruction given, 

Because of the certainty that the examination is to come, instruction 
is directed toward mastery of subject matter. 

7. The thousand or more hours spent during the school and college 
years in “taking examinations” give valuable practice in meeting 
situations where intense effort counts. 

Criteria to be Used in Determining the Value of an Examination. To 

realize the worthy purposes stated above, the examination must meet the 
following tests: 


1. It Must be Valid. The examination should cover the ground that 
it is supposed to cover. Mastery of essential and important units 
of the course should be shown by answers to questions which appear 
in the examination. An examination which calls for two or three 
hundred worthy responses is certainly a better measure of mastery 
than one which calls for twenty or thirty answers. Some examina- 
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tions have recently come to our attention which call for several 
hundred responses. 


It is maintained that a valid and truly comprehensive examina- 
tion is one which covers the course or subject adequately and one 
in which the scores which represent the several amounts accom- 
plished by a large, properly classified, normal group of students 
show a normal distribution of achievement; that is, practically no 
one receives either zero or perfect scores, few receive very low 
or very high scores, a larger number receive below average and 
above average scores, and somewhat less than half of the total group 
receive scores which represent the fact that approximately one- 
half of the test elements have been answered correctly. Examina- 
tions, thus constructed, will reveal the several degrees of mastery 
possessed by the members of the class group tested. 


It Must be Objective. The examination should give little room for 
variability of judgment on the part of the examiner during the 
process of scoring the papers. A competent clerk should be fully 
qualified to score any examination which measures mastery of 
subject matter. If reasoning is required, the data should be so 
selected as to call for one or a few outcomes, all of which should 
be stated on the key which should be arranged by the examiner 
for his own use before the examination is given to students. Time 
spent on compiling and arranging this key or list of acceptable 
answers will be economically expended for much time will thereby 
be saved to the instructor in the scoring of papers. 


. It Must be Reliable. The examination should yield the same results 


when given to groups which are equally well prepared, or when 
used and repeated shortly thereafter with the same group, or when 
different instructors score the same student papers. A measuring- 
stick should not be elastic or subject to change with different at- 
mospheric or environmental conditions. In the same sense, the 
examination should be a standard measure of student achieve- 
ment. It has been shown that supposedly competent and conserv- 
ative teachers differ in their evaluations of a given paper in English, 
in history, and in geometry, by as many as sixty points on the 
basis of a maximum of one hundred points of score value for the 
paper. Again it has been shown that a supposedly competent 
judge differs as much as twenty points in his judgment of the 
same paper on two successive days. 


The Examination as a Whole. The complete test or examination 


should measure the student’s mastery of the content presented and should 
measure power to carry through a series of operations, to reason from 
given data, to organize thought, etc. There will probably always be a 
place for what is termed the essay type of examination. Though this type 
of test can be written in the examination room, it is the opinion of many 
that the term paper gives a much better opportunity for the pupil to think 
through vital issues, to organize materials, to select and arrange them, and 
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to draw valid conclusions, than do the opportunities afforded in the 
examination room. 

Educators today commend the use of a combination of the new and 
the old types of tests on the ground that the former tests mastery of 
subject matter and the latter tests power to utilize facts in creative thinking 
and in drawing conclusions, and to present outcomes effectively. 

Some of the best course examinations studied are divided into two, 
three, or four sections, at least one section of which provides for responses 
of the discussion or essay type, while other sections of the examination 
include tests of the new type, that is, the true-false, completion, and best 
answer types. 


Characteristics of the New-Type Examinations. The appended sheet 
indicates the general form of the new-type examinations as commonly 
constructed. Each of the new-type tests in its complete form consists of 
fifty or more elements, each element of which is evaluated separately. 

The entire examination commonly consists of three or more sections, 
one of which is of the essay type, while the other sections are constructed 
along lines suggested by the selected portions of new-type tests which 
follow: 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS AND TYPICAL UNITS OF 
CERTAIN OF THE NEW-TYPE EXAMINATIONS AS 
APPLIED TO SECONDARY SCHOOL OBJECTS' 


(A) A TRUE-FALSE TEST IN SPANISH 


Directions: Some of the following statements are true and some are false. Examine 
each statement. When the statement is true, draw a line under the word True; 
when false, draw a line under the word False. 


Assigned 
Value No. 

1 1. Vive is the third person singular form of the present tense of the 
verb vivir. True False 

1 2. Possession is expressed in Spanish by the use of the preposition 
de. True False 

1 3. Querer 4 means “to wish or desire,” and querer means also “to 
love.” True False 


(B) A COMPLETION TEST IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Directions: On each line of dots write the word or words which ntake the best 
meaning. Each sentence completed with entire correctness will be given the 
full assigned value. A substantially correct completion will count % of the 
assigned value. Each foolish or irrelevant completion will count —1. 








Assigned 
Value No. 
3 1. Vitamins are necessary to and 
1 2. Cellulose adds to our diet. 
2 3. When meat is not eaten, protein may be supplied by 





(C) A BEST ANSWER TEST IN ALGEBRA 
Directions: In each of the sentences below, you have a choice among three words 
or phrases. Draw a line under the words or phrases which make the statement 
true, 





1 Adapted from Junior High School Procedure by Touton and Struthers. 
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Assigned 
Value No. 
2 1 If x=5, then 2x?— 5x + 3= 103, 28, —22. 
1 2. The 2 in 5 a? is called the coefficient, the exponent. 
3 3. (x8—y’) + (x—y) =x?+ xy + y’, x?—xy + y’. 
1 4. For a? — 4x? and a* — 8x, a — 2x is the L. C. M., a common factor. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS AND TYPICAL UNITS OF 
CERTAIN OF THE NEW-TYPE EXAMINATIONS AS 
APPLIED TO JUNIOR COLLEGE SUBJECTS?’ 


(A) A TRUE-FALSE TEST IN ECONOMICS 


Directions: Some of the following statements are true and some are false. Examine 
each statement. When the statement is true, draw a line under the word 
True; when false, draw a line under the word False. 


Assigned 
Value No. 

1 1. A good workable definition of “economics” is, the study of man in 
his efforts to get and to use a living. True False 

1 2. It should be understood that economics is a pure, not an applied 
science, True False 

1 3. Business always has as its chief aim the production of goods; the 
acquisitive activities are secondary. True False 


(B) A COMPLETION TEST IN PHYSICS 


Directions: On each line of dots write the word or words which make the best 
meaning. Each sentence completed with entire correctness will be given the 
full assigned value. A substantially correct completion will count % of the 
assigned value. Each foolish or irrelevant completion will count —1. 

















Assigned 
Value No. 

1 1. The closer the stream lines in a steadily moving fluid, the greater 
the of the fluid. 

1 2. By Toricelli’s theorem the velocity of efflux of a liquid is propor- 
tional to the 

2 3. The energy of a steadily moving stream consists of 
parts, one being due to and 


(C) A BEST ANSWER TEST IN GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


Directions: In each of the sentences below, you have a choice of several words or 
phrases. Draw a line under the words or phrases which make the statement 


true. 
Assigned 
Value No. 
2 1. Polygonal masonry is more enduring than tetragonal because: 
(1) the stones are usually larger, (2) the joints are irregular, 
(3) it is more carefully constructed. 
1 2. The normal number of flutes in a Doric column was 12, 16, 20, 24. 
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CHARACTERISTIC AND ESSENTIAL 
FEATURES OF COURSE OF STUDY 
OUTLINES 


MARYING Procedures. Courses of study vary widely in pur- 
y pose, type, and construction. In no one of these items does 

Ved re 

7 Nib there seem to be general agreement. Perhaps this condition 

Le) is as it should be, for too great insistance on uniformity often 

— excludes the variation necessary for improvement and progress. 

From an intensive study of the problem of curriculum making, and 
from an extensive survey of the outlines completed and techniques em- 
ployed, the writer is convinced that certain major features might well 
characterize most if not all of the formulations made for use as course 
of study outlines. Certain it is that guidance is necessary where several 
hundred teachers co-operate on committees in the construction of almost 
as many outlines. Both the nature and the extent of the problems involved 
demand that study be given and agreement reached on the essential items 
of content and procedure which affect the character of the several outlines. 

By many curriculum committees it is deemed sufficient to present in 
one outline the content and procedure items for a field as broad as is that 
of English or the social sciences. Others would suggest that in such a 
field as English, course of study outlines be written for each of the major 
units of the subject such as grammar, composition, reading, etc. By 
many it is judged sufficient to formulate course of study outlines for each 
year of the course. It is obvious that the best procedure is not yet deter- 
mined. ; 

In his work with the Pasadena secondary school teachers, the writer 
has proposed that each semester’s work in each subject taught be treated 
as a unit, and for each such semester of work purposes be drawn up, con- 
tent selected, methods adopted, etc., as will be possible to present in a unit 
of twenty to thirty printed pages. 

One of the major departures in the proposals listed below is the 
emphasis placed on the necessity for the restatement or the acceptance of 
a worthy list of general objectives of secondary education. These purposes 
or objectives must be almost as broad in scope as are human interests. 
The progressive achievement of these general objectives will, of course, 
be enhanced by a clear statement of the goals or objectives of each of the 
several departments. Further, the objectives for a given department will 
be achieved more certainly, if purposes for each semester-course within 
that department are stated to reveal the contribution of that course to the 
general purposes of the department and of secondary education as a whole. 

Where objectives are stated clearly and specifically, a real basis exists 
for the selection of semester course-content. With puryoses and content 
listed, a consideration of teaching methods should follow. It is natural 
then to inquire what standards of achievement are considered reasonable 
on the part of the pupil. Results of educational experiments are inter- 
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esting and helpful in the program of improvement of the techniques of 
instruction. These major features the writer considers the essential 
characteristics of a course of study which is to serve as a teacher-guide 
in classroom instruction for a semester-course. 


With the above considerations, the several criteria for testing the ade- 


quacy of a course of study have been formulated and are here listed: 


CRITERIA FOR USE IN JUDGING THE VALUE OF 


- » NE 


ee 


COURSE OF STUDY OUTLINES FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
Is a well arranged Table of Contents provided for use of the teacher? 


Are the General Objectives of Secondary Education given to the attainment of 
which the particular course makes a contribution? 


. Are specific and worthy objectives stated for the department and for the given 


semester course? 

Is an analysis of subject matter objectives given in terms of (a) information or 
knowledge items, (b) appreciation or attitude items, and (c) habits, skills, or 
practice items? 

Do the objectives set for the course, if realized, make a substantial contribution 
to the attainment of the Objectives of Secondary Education? 

Are the stated objectives of the course reasonable in terms of the previous 
attainment of pupils? 


7. Are the objectives as stated for each semester course possible of attainment in 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 





. Is the degree of mastery clearly stated for units exploratory in nature? 


the degree set during semester under consideration? 

Is useful subject-matter content selected as a means whereby the subject-matter 
objectives may be attained? 

Is there evident use of results of scientific studies in selection of materials? 

Is a clear presentation given to the common elements or minimum essentials, 
and to the variable elements in making provision for X, Y, Z groups? 


. Are suggestions given on gradation of subject-matter offerings to the interests 


of children of the given grade level of the course? 
Are suggestions given which lead to the giving of proper relative weights to 
several units of subject-matter content? 


. Is the subject matter selected with evident consideration of possible uses, in- 


cluding (a) exercise of fundamental processes? (b) exploratory activities? 
(c) cultural activities? (d) vocational activities? 

Does the course as outlined provide for a natural and gradual transition from 
the grade level immediately below to that immediately above? 

Are suggested references given on proper use of illustrative materials? 

Are frequent references given to educational magazines, monographs, books, etc., 
in determining suggested content and method? 

Does the statement of methods to be used consider (a) pupil capacity, (b) 
previous preparation of pupil, (c) pupil interests, (d) use of local projects, 
(e) experimental methods tested out, and (f) possibilities for enrichment? 
Are applications made frequently to practical situations in every day life, in an 
effort to give application to principles studied and at the same time to dignify 
the labors of men and women who work in the agricultural, industrial, home 
making, and commercial fields? 

Are correlations suggested with other subjects taught on the same grade level? 
Are varied and numerous activities and problems suggested for use of teacher 
and pupil? 


. Are statements given of suggested projects of civic nature? 


Are suggestions made which provide for desirable variation in method and 
content employed? 
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24. Is consideration given to means whereby work of the pupil may be tested (a) by 
the teacher, and (b) by the pupil? 

25. Are statements given of standardized measures of pupil attainment with stand- 
ards experimentally determined? 

26. Does the course outline include an examination paper modern in type and 
typical of one which might well be formulated by the teacher for the course? 

27. Are excerpts quoted from committee reports and studies of an experimental 
nature which are pertinent and helpful? 

28. Is an annotated bibliography given of professional literature on methods and 
content? 


29. Has attention been given to clearness of presentation of the course of study 
itself ? 


30. Does the course of study outline conform in plan and in editorial features with 
the other outlines of which it is but one unit? 

Conclusion. With course of study outlines constructed along the lines 
suggested above, even though imperfectly written, the program of cur- 
riculum revision is begun. It will be evident to the casual observer, how- 
ever, that the several units if thus written will present squarely the issues 
involved, content selected, methods recommended, etc., all to the attain- 
ment of the general objectives of secondary education which comprehend 
the major worthy activities of human existence. Course of study outlines 
are written for use as teacher guides. They should, therefore, be under- 
stood by classroom teachers and accepted by them as course guides in 
order that instruction, in a given semester course by several teachers in 
the same or different buildings of a school system may, through the use 
of similar content and method, consciously strive to attain accepted and 
worthy goals. 


OBJECTIVES OF CLUB ACTIVITIES 


In Collaboration with Graduate Students in Education, and 
Secondary School Teachers 
A) RENDS in Recognition of School Actwities. Extra curricular 
») activities were discouraged in the eighties, tolerated but un- 
controlled in the nineties, recognized but undirected in the first 
GS decade of the twentieth century, and accepted by most edu- 
cators in the second decade of the twentieth century as neces- 
sary and fraught with unmeasured possibilities of educational development. 
During the present decade extra-curricular activities have become cur- 
ricular and, as the social program of the school, take their place side by 
side with the subject matter program as approved and necessary agencies 
for the efficient working of the school in the attainment of the maximum 
educational development of the secondary school student. Since the 
activity program is provided for in the school schedule for one or more 
hours per week, and since participation is in this program required of all 
students in a majority of our junior high schools as well as in our leading 
senior high schools, it is now essential that a critical examination be made 
of the educational possibilities inherent in a well directed activity program. 


Major Types of Club Activities. The analysis here made suggests a 
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consideration of two major features of those sections of the school activity 
program which may be included within the scheduled hours of the school 
day, namely the subject-matter and the social-program clubs. In the case 
of each of these activities the social features will be prominent. The 
content of each of the subject matter club programs will be closely related 
to classroom experience in a particular subject, through initiative, self 
direction, resourcefulness, and social usage, will characterize the activity 
to a greater extent in the more formal classroom. For the social program, 
activities are selected whose common major purpose is the development 
of the individual in natural, pleasing, gracious, resourceful, social behavior. 


Contributions of the Subject Matter and Social Program Clubs to the 
Attainment of the Objectives of Secondary Education. Since the activity 
program is in general accepted as having much educational value and now 
included in many school schedules, it is essential that we examine the pro- 
gram and see clearly its possibilities as means of achieving the goals of 
education. The analysis which follows suggests certain of these contri- 
butions, and lists them in such a way as to show the means provided 
through club activities for the attainment of each of the several goals of 
secondary education as published in the January, 1927, issue of the Catt- 
FORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


OBJECTIVES TO BE ATTAINED THROUGH SUBJECT- 
MATTER CLUBS 


1. Contributing to Physical Fitness Through Subject-Matter Club Activities, In- 
formation on the contributions of the various subjects to healthful living; an 
appreciation of the fact that health gives one the ability to work and with work 
comes personal growth; study of the leaders in the field and the relation of 
health to the outcomes of their efforts; application of the health principles in 
carrying on the activities of the club, in heat, light, ventilation, healthful dress, 
posture; an appreciation of the relation between physical and mental alertness; 
development of a feeling of satisfaction from a sense of personal cleanliness and 
neatness at all times, and especially at club meetings. 


2. Applying Fundamental Processes to Scientific and Social Phenomena in Volun- 
tary Club Groups. Practice in tying up the information gained in the particular 
field of subject matter with the every day experiences of the members through 
utilitarian applications; practice in making reports, conversations, games, plays, 
excursions, experiments, and demonstrations providing a practical outlet for 
the expression of knowledge of fundamental processes in social and scientific 
situations and broadening the horizon of pupil experience; the acquisition of 
a less mechanical and a more vicarious acquaintance with the tools of learning 
which the particular subject essentially presupposes. 


3. Discovering Interests and Aptitudes Through Participation in Club Programs. 
Providing further fields for exploration of individual characteristics and abilities 
through a deeper study of the lives of leaders in the field, through talks by and 
contacts with interesting and worthy outside authorities and through visitation 
and projects; information on the vocational and cultural opportunities open to 
persons qualified in these fields; development of initiative and poise and the 
discovery of the direction in which the natural abilities of the pupils lie through 
participation in club programs. 

4. Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in Club Activities, Stimulation of 
wholesome and scholastic competition within the group and with other organ- 
izations; development of leadership, reliability, originality, in achieving office 
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and in performing the duties of office and through contributions to the programs 
and other activities of the club; development of discrimination and power to 
think in the organization of club materials and in promoting the general welfare 
of the group; development of self-reliance, orderliness, and resourcefulness, 
through carrying out projects and growth in poise and initiative through public 
speaking in the club or in club entertainments. 

Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training, Through Club 
Contacts. An appreciation of the close relationship between educational con- 
tacts and success in occupations; information on the possibilities of a career in 
the special field and as many contacts with vocations as possible so that the 
student may learn whether it offers inducement for his life’s work. 
Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Club Activities. Develop- 
ment of the aesthetic values of the subject; information on the uses of the 
subject in recreational pursuits; stimulation of interest in worth while hobbies; 
participation in the social activities of the club and an appreciation of the values 
of play; establishing the habit of using spare time worthily. 

Evolving High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Academic Group Life. 
Application of the principles of ethics in all club experiences; an appreciation of 
the universality of law observance, loyalty, co-operation and self-control in club 
activities; development of the habit of minimizing individual importance for 
group advancement; an appreciation of the honor spirit which should permeate 
the club; performance of some services for the school group as a whole; an 
appreciation of, and habit of, promptness and speed in club activities, 


Contribution to Worthy Home Life by Contacts in Various Club Groups. Appli- 
cation of the scientific, social, and economic principles of the several subjects to 
home life; an appreciation of the home as a social center; habits of discussing 
intelligently and with enjoyment the problems and projects of the club with the 
family and an appreciation of the companionship thus established. 

Evaluating the Past in Determining its Contribution to the Present. Ability to 
discriminate between the desirable and the undesirable contributions in the 
particular field in the past; a study of present problems in the field and the 
bearing of past problems on them, with implications to be made as to desirable 
action; an appreciation of scientific problems and the contribution to social 
progress made through their solution. 


Understanding the Social Significance of the Larger Group Relationships. An 
appreciation of the contributions to the world in the special field which have 
been made and are being made by other nations through studies, talks by for- 
eigners, discussions and reports; study of the extent of development, limitations 
and advantages of co-operative work of several nations upon specific problems; 
broadening of the democratic spirit by meeting in these groups pupils whom 
they otherwise would not know. 


OBJECTIVES TO BE ATTAINED THROUGH SOCIAL 
CLUBS 


Conserving Physical Fitness. Redirection of health habits through an apprecia- 
tion of the dependence of social activities upon physical fitness, and through 
setting up objective standards of healthful recreation and social life; participa- 
tion in the physical activities of the club-games, hikes, and outings of various 
sorts; knowledge through actual practice of the conditions most conducive to 
health and a growing understanding of the amount of time consistent with 
maintenance of health which may be spent in social activities. 


Application of the Fundamental Processes to Scientific and Social Phenomena. 
Practice in solving the economic problems of the club through organizing and 
financing the projects; experience for some in actual accounting and budgeting 
the funds for supplies, refreshments, insignia, etc.; ability properly to organize 
and conduct according to parliamentary procedures a club meeting; ability to 
use good English in conversation and in program performances. 
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3. Discovery of Interests and Aptitudes Through Participation in Club Activities. 
Information on and practice in conducting various types of social activities as 
a means of discovering ability for some particular phase of social life; oppor- 
tunity to use native talent in formal and informal receptions, programs, shows, 
etc, 

4. Using Native Capacities to the Maximum in Social Groups. Development of 
native capacities to the maximum through participation in all club activities— 
conversations, impromptu speeches, games, programs; stimulation of keenness 
of mind through contests and observations in conducting student activities; 
ability to lead groups in games, parties, or through planning school teas, recep- 
tions, carnivals; opportunity for self expression by creating a feeling of respon- 
sibility for the success of the club on the part of each member. 

5. Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Knowledge and 
appreciation of people; ability to meet others so as to inspire confidence and 
good will; ability to qualify for offices as training for professional positions and 
public office, etc. 


6. Participation in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Social Activities. An 
evaluation of various types of activities by participation in many; developing 
ability in some form of recreational or aesthetic activity; an appreciation of the 
importance of spending leisure time worthily; ability to conduct one’s self easily 
and gracefully without self consciousness. 


7. Evolving High Standards from Personal and Social Group Life. Appreciation | 
of the need of good will, willingness to co-operate for the good of the group; 
an acquaintance with the ethics of hospitality, stressing that kindness is the 
essence of gentility and tnat simple entertainment is more genuine for the 
average person than over-elaboration; an appreciation of the relation that exists 
between order and efficiency in carrying on social life; an appreciation of the 
charm of fine manners; ability to make friends by means of consciously directed 
effort; experience in group organization and work as preparation for similar 
activities in community life. Practice for self government as a basis for proper 
ideals and standards in government. 

8. Contribution to Worthy Home Social Life. Appreciation of contributions which 
boys and girls can make to the social life of the home; training in courtesy, 
co-operation, respect for authority, tolerance, and cheerfulness, which should 
carry over into home life; inter-relation of home and club social activities; an 
appreciation of the good times which may be enjoyed in the home as in the 
school club; enthusiasm for simple and wholesome recreation. 

9. Evaluating the Past in Determining its Contribution to the Present Social Life. 
An appreciation of the past and present social customs in America through 
information on the origin of some of the social customs and through dramati- 
zation. 


10. Understanding the Significance of the Larger Group Social Relationships. An 
appreciation of the relationship of the members of the club to the other school 
and community organizations; development of an understanding of what makes 
for efficiency and peace in human relationships and arousing a desire for such 
an atmosphere; accelerating Americanization of foreign born through club 
ideals and activities. 

Conclusion. While the above outlines suggest in a general way prin- 
ciples which should give guidance in all units of the activity program, 
it is here suggested that each of the clubs in a school be studied by faculty 
sponsors and student membership to determine and list the specific con- 
tributions of that club to the attainment of the objectives of secondary 
education as these are expressed in one or the other of the two sets of 
club-program objectives here given. 




















OBJECTIVES AND OBJECTIONS* 


ECENTLY it was my good fortune to attend as an auditor a conference 

between some very eminent scientists. The principals included Dr. Lorenz 

of Leyden, Holland; Drs. Epstein, Millikan and Kennedy of the California 

Institute of Technology; Dr. Michaelson of the University of Chicago; 
Dr. Miller of the Case School of Allied Science; Dr. Stromberg of Mt, Wilson 
Observatory; Dr. Hedrick of the University of California at Los Angeles, and 
others. If the fine points of the discussions were too technical for a layman, cer- 
tainly the honest, fearless, and thoroughly scientific spirit was unmistakably clear 
and invigorating to every one. Here were men of the highest type our civilization 
has produced: testing, cross questioning, judging, and suspending judgment in a 
spirit so obviously honorable that it would have graced angels. There was no trace 
of vindictiveness, no personal feeling, no heated championship of favored hypotheses, 
no ridicule of error—and all in the face of sustained and almost uncanny alertness, 
merciless investigation, and constant challenges. On every hand there was readiness 
to stand for correction and willingness to accept demonstrable truth. 

Perhaps it is the very nature of the subject that makes it possible for specialists 
in physical science to proceed so unflinchingly in the true scientific spirit. In some 
other fields it seems to me this spirit is not always so apparent. In psychology, 
for instance, there are schools in controversy, and sometimes the very investigators 
seem to be more zealous of establishing hypotheses than of discovering truth. In 
education perhaps the scientific spirit is still in its infancy. “Authorities” or 
“experts” make “contributions” or announce their findings; administartors decree 
procedure; and teachers take orders. Who in the ranks of the common teachers 
would be so arrogant as to attempt to check with his own little telescope some new 
relativity theory in education? In chemistry any school boy can follow up the 
validity of a formula with his test tube, but in education we prefer to be inert. Is 
it because of incrimination, or is it because of a sense of inferiority or unprepared- 
ness on our part? Whatever may be the reason or the justification of the custom, 
may I be so bold as to break silence in the classroom and to submit respectfully 
and impersonally my objections to an article in the January number of the Cati- 
FORNIA QUARTERLY? 

I refer to Dr. Touton’s, “The Role of Objectives in Secondary Education.” 
I am particularly actuated to write on this subject because in one city school 
system at least there have been made hundreds of arbitrary assignments to teachers 
who have given literally thousands of hours of their time to the task of outlining 
objectives strictly in accordance with the style and method of the aforementioned 
article. Although there is, on the whole, a sincere disposition on the part of these 
teachers to be fair and progressive, there have been many criticisms and protests 
that support my objections. I think everyone agrees with Dr. Touton that it is the 
part of wisdom to keep in mind always all the purposes, aims, ideals, ends, objec- 
tives in every assignment given and in every activity sponsored. No doubt the 
teacher’s course of action is often changed for the better upon his considering 
purposes and objectives. Furthermore, the attempt to define and codify objectives 
in any class will naturally be productive of some good. We should, therefore, 
willingly undertake the task of trying to outline the same. 

On the other hand there are limitations, apparent errors, and possible mis- 
conceptions we must not ignore. May we consider the following: 


*A discussion of “The Role of Objectives in Secondary Education,” Catrrorn1a 
QuARTERLY OF SEconDARY EpvucaTion, January, 1927, p. 168. 
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First. In theory, at least, is it not as fallacious to set objectives for classes or 
groups instead of for individuals as it is fallacious to devise corrective gymnastics 
or diet schedules for group averages rather than for individuals? Is it not con- 
ceivable and quite probable that a carefully worked out list of objectives for, say 
11-2 English, must be revised one way for Mary and quite another way for John? 
Personally, I have not allowed myself to think exclusively in terms of groups 
rather than in terms of individuals; therefore, perhaps, I still believe that hand- 
made rather than machine-made pupil products will save the world if anything will. 

Secondly. I cannot help but feel that the practice of outlining objectives to fit 
the courses we now have, rather than outlining courses to fit objectives that have 
been scientifically established, is like ordering a research director to make a skewed 
distribution curve on, say, administrative economy first, and to find the data to fit 
it later. 

Third. I cannot believe that any failure to define our objectives finally and 
completely, necessarily implies that our work of instruction must be aimless or 
purposeless. We work with electricity without knowing what it is. As a matter 
of fact we are just now working in the field of “education” on “objectives” without 
knowing exactly what these terms mean. We have distinguished between “pur- 
poses,” “aims,” and “ends” of education. Now we have “objectives.” There are 
so-called “goals”; “fundamental instincts”; “major interests” and “life purposes 
of the adolescent”; and with all of them we must deal without absolute definitions— 
yet we assume our work is not altogether in vain. May we not as well get positive 
results by inspiring faithful, systematic, thoroughgoing, and persistent student work 
without complete definitions at every turn? I am not trying to make a case for 
limited knowledge. The more we can learn about electricity or intelligence the 
better. But I do consider it a tragically sweeping proposition to assume that the 
value of all instruction categorically is conditioned on the excellence of an instruc- 
tor’s definitions of his objectives. 

Fourth. I fear that the most qualified administrator or teacher who presumes 
to define objectives in any course is likely to overlook some indispensable life 
determiners if not the most precious potentials of his particular subject. If now 
“the criterion for the worth of any secondary school subject must be the evident 
connection between course objectives for that offering and the general objectives 
for a high school education,” then the justification of every course rests entirely 
upon the agreement between (1) the definitions of course objectives by the teacher— 
which are likely to be incomplete, inadequate, and perhaps of little significance and 
(2) the definitions of the general objectives—which Dr. Touton calls “so diverse 
in character that it is difficult if not impossible’—to set them down. I cannot but 
strenuously object, therefore, to the statement that “on no other basis’—(than that 
of the evident connection between these two uncertainties—“‘can a course be justi- 
fied.” If so sweeping and arbitrary a method had been enforced in other realms, 
we should have discarded coal tar and gasoline when the wisest scientist could 
have outlined no evident connection between the useless stuff and synthetic perfume 
or air mail. 

Fifth. Too much standardizing of details involves objectionable restriction 
of content and method, a step in the wrong direction. I sincerely believe that our 
schools are suffering because of over-administration today. For the inferior and 
mediocre teacher restriction of freedom, standardization of method, and reflex 
procedure may actually yield improved results. But it must be remembered that 
there are many great teachers who are just naturally born great teachers; that 
there is a selective and winnowing process in the very nature of the profession of 
teaching and in the preparation for it; that there are perhaps large numbers of 
inconspicuous but eminently successful teachers for every conspicuous failure who 
registers heavily with the administrative system. I believe that the best preventive 
against a universal degeneration of teachers into mere nurse maids calls for higher 
qualifications for certification, better pay, more freedom and self-respect, rather 
than more standardized administration and further restriction. 


J. P. von GruENINGEN, 
Pasadena High School and Junior College. 

















THE PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


If teachers read only books on pedagogy, that would be like the carpen- 
ter who plays only with saws and hammers, or the seamstress who gets 
all her music from a sewing machine. 


Observing the books mentioned under “What They Are Reading” in 
Book Chat of previous numbers of THE QUARTERLY, a representative of a 
large house publishing books on education writes: “I was greatly im- 
pressed with the high standard shown by some of our leading educators in 
their choice of reading matter. What a happy augury for the future of 
education that they are reading something besides pedagogical books!” 


If the books listed in The Teachers’ Library of the Manual Arts High 
School, pages 321-326, are a fair criterion of the scope and variety of read- 
ing done by the teachers of California, there is a bright prospect for edu- 
cation in California. In the volumes listed, education, of course, leads 
with 205 books to its credit, followed by sociology and history with 90 
each, fiction 111, literature 86, biography 73, philosophy 67, travel 28, 
science 24, useful arts 16, religion 13, philology 6, and 40 “unclassified” —- 
1,100 volumes in all, counting duplicates—a fair sized library for the ex- 
‘clusive use of the faculty of one high school. If we could lift the veil 
from the “unclassified” list, we probably should find some of the most 
valuable reading done by the teachers of Manual Arts. 


What Is the Status of Your Library? 


This magazine is addressed to the teachers and administrators of 
secondary schools. What then, Mr. Principal, is the status of your faculty 
library? What have you and your librarian done to stimulate the pro- 
fessional, cultural and recreational reading of the members of the faculty? 
What have the teachers themselves done toward creating this intelligent 
center? In her article on The Teachers’ Library of the Manual Arts High 
School, Miss Mason tells us that it has taken an “important place in the 
life of the school,” that it is is the outcome of the “liberal policy of the 
principal and the experienced guidance of the librarian.” 


How many high schools in California have libraries for the exclusive 
use of teachers that can match the teachers’ library of the Manual Arts 
High School? How many high school faculties have given little or no 
thought to this professional project? Here is a project to challenge the 
professional attention of every high school principal. 


Teachers should have easy access to the books they want at the close of 
the school day for their personal reading, without depending on the public 
library. 
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Manual Arts High School is one of the high schools in California which 
has a workable plan for a teachers’ library. The article by Miss Mason 
was secured for this issue of THE QUARTERLY because of the valuable sug- 
gestions the Manual Arts plan and lists of books may have to the principals 
and teachers of other high schools—THE EpirTor. 


Books They Are Reading 


Would that some charitable soul, after losing a great deal of time among the 
false books and alighting upon a few true ones, which made him happy and wise, 
would name those which have been bridges or ships to carry him safely over dark 
morasses and barren oceans, into the heart of sacred cities, into palaces and temples.— 
RaLpH WALDO EMERSON. 


Dr. ALBERT E. WINSHIP, 
Epitor, JouRNAL oF Epucation, Boston— 


Dean Briggs, of Harvard, by Rollo W. Brown (Harpers). The best educational 
book of the year is one of the best books in ten years. Rollo W. Brown of Cam- 
bridge has written a book comparable to Michael I. Pupin’s From Immigrant to 
Inventor and George Herbert Palmer’s Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. 

While Brown’s story of college life lacks the international thrill of Pupin’s 
autobiography, and the personal devotion of Dr. Palmer’s tribute to woman, it has 
a range of revelations from the human flavor of Ralph Waldo Emerson in real 
life and the personal element in Charles W. Eliot’s professional service which no 
one else has approached. 

; Brown’s Dean Briggs will have inestimable personal value because of the 

brilliant portrayal of the possibility of character creation when an adviser of youth 
sees the rainbow of promise instead of a dark dispair in the critical hour of a 
student’s life. 


Dr. Lester B. Rocers, 
DEAN OF THE SCHOOL oF EpucATION, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA— 


Modern Educational Theories, by Boyd H. Bode, professor of education, Ohio 
State University, published by Macmillan Company, 1927, is a book that is suggestive 
and one that every educator should read. As the author states in the preface, “The 
purpose of this volume is primarily to assist the reader in securing perspective with 
reference to the various movements and tendencies that are embodied in the edu- 
cational thinking of the present time.” The writer does not project new principles 
in education, but stimulates the reader to a more critical examination of the prin- 
ciples underlying the work of some of our well-known writers in education. Through 
his discussion we are able to see the influence of Dr. Dewey’s philosophy, although 
he indicates that a too idealistic interpretation of Dr. Dewey may lead to question- 
able practice. He shows that any educational writer is in danger of becoming so 
absorbed in the elaboration of his own particular views that he loses sight of the 
larger implications. His searchlight of criticism presents an interior view of the 
caves of such men as Bobbitt, Charters, Bonser, and Snedden in their curricular 
activities. His discussion of the work of Thorndike, Judd and others is somewhat 
more involved and less pointed. 


Dr. Ettwoop P. Cusserty, 


DEAN OF THE SCHOOL oF EpucaTION, STANFORD UNIVERSITY— 


To find time to read at all I have to budget my time rather carefully, as I lead 
a rather full life. I do it this way: The mornings I save for my writing and 
editing; my afternoons I give to my university work and classes, except the days 
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when I do not go to the university, when they go into work as well; my evenings 
(often in bed, propped up on two good pillows—a great luxury) I give to reading. 
It is only then, with an occasional Sunday afternoon, that I have any real, “free 
time.” To accomplish much in this time I have learned to read rapidly, to skim 
unimportant parts, and even to jump whole chapters if they contain little that I am 
interested in. 

In reading, I run over the educational journals, reading here and there as they 
interest me, and making notes of articles I may want later. I keep up my old 
interest in science with The Scientific Monthly and the items in The Literary Digest. 
I try to keep up with world progress with the daily paper (breakfast), The World’s 
Work, Literary Digest, and Review of Reviews. The Atlantic Monthly also has to 
be read each month, omitting most of the fiction, largely for lack of time. 

In addition I keep a supply of interesting books on hand, and these I get over 
rather rapidly. The Yale Chronicles of America series has interested me very 
much, and I have read a dozen of them the past winter. Two of these that I read 
last week, two evenings to a book, I found fascinating, as they described the 
building up of certain elements in our national life that were of large importance. 
Both were by John Moody, and were entitled Masters of Capital, and The Railroad 
Builders. (Yale Press.) Oswald Spengler’s Decline of the West (Knopf) and 
Chas. G. Curnston’s History of Medicine I keep on my table for reading, here and 
there, as I feel like it. Also I often keep a good detective story, or a book of short 
stories on the table for similar reading when I am dead tired and want something 
very easy. 

On a recent train trip I enjoyed Louis W. Moffitt’s England on the Eve of the 
Industrial Revolution (King & Son, London), and reread Part III of A. A. 
Douglass’ excellent book on Secondary Education (Houghton Mifflin Co.). Just 
now I am reading, with judicious skipping, two interesting doctor’s theses, both 
published by the Harvard Press: F. S. Gove’s Religious Education on Public School 
Time, and Francis T. Spaulding’s The Small Junior High School. 


WILLiAM JoHN Cooper, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF Pustic INSTRUCTION— 


Dr. H. C. Morrison’s volume on The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School (University of Chicago Press) is the outstanding book in its field for the 
year 1926 and perhaps the outstanding one in the entire field of education. 

The book is divided into four large parts as follows: 

Part I. “Fundamentals in the Teaching Process,” six chapters. Definition of 
terms and general plan of the book. 

Part II. “Control Technique,” three chapters. 

Part III. “Operative Technique,” eighteen chapters. The heart of the book 
explaining the five types of teaching in detail and showing how units of subject 
matter are employed to realize the objectives of teaching. 

Part IV. “Administrative Technique,” five chapters. 

It is maintained that the secondary school of the past ages has developed 
largely out of a series of historical accidents but that in the future the period of 
secondary education will be regarded as “a region in the process of formal edu- 
cation” during which “the pupil is capable of study but is incapable of systematic, 
intellectual growth, except under the constant tutorial presence of the teacher.” 
(Page 7.) 

The aim of the school during this secondary period we are told is to put “the 
pupil in adjustment with the world in which we live and to generate in him 
adaptability to a constantly changing world.” (Page 14.) 

The author organizes five general types of teaching which he terms: 

1. The science type. (Page 89 and Chaps. XI-X VI.) 

2. The appreciation type. (Page 90. Chaps. X VIII-XXI.) 

3. The practical arts type. (Pages 90-92. Chaps. XXII-XXIII.) “The ob- 
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jectives . . . are adaptations which lead to the intelligent manipulation of appliances 
and molding of materials.” 

4. The language arts type. (Pages 92-93. Chaps. XXIV-XXVI.) This type 
includes more than reading and speaking for “The learning objective” we are told, 
“is always an ability to read or feel a message expressed in some form of language, 
or else an ability to use some form of language to express thought, without an 
ability to use some form of language to express thought, without in either case 
focal consciousness of the discourse itself.” 

5. The pure-practice type. (Pages 93-95 and Chap. XXVII.) 

Of even greater importance than the clear cut outlines of teaching techniques 
is the author’s presentation of a method or “technique of pedagogical attack” which 
is referred to in the book as the “Mastery Formula.” This consists of five steps: 

a. Pre-test—“to orient the teacher” and make possible intelligent approach to 
problem; “to establish in the minds of the pupils a connection between prospective 
learning and present attainments.” (p. 80.) 

b. Teach—the concern of Part III of the book. 

c. Test the result, to determine whether it is time to go to next unit or if not 
what need be done—mere scoring of test not enough. 

d. Adapt procedure. Must diagnose situation. Trouble may be with class 
(attention), with particular pupils, with the unit itself, etc. Then use right pro- 
cedure. 

e. Re-teach. “Reteaching should be done until mastery takes place.” (p. 83.) 
Reteaching required diminishes as course advances. Often consultation of associates 
needed. Special cases require individual treatment. (Discussed in Part IV.) 




















MACMILLAN’S MESSAGE 


The “Books They Are Reading” feature in the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY 
in the “Book Chat” section deserves and probably is receiving serious 
attention. We only wish we were competent to speak through these re- 
views with the authority of those who have so ably and interestingly dis- 
cussed “Books They Are Reading” in the last two issues of THE QuaAR- 
TERLY. We would tell you about a new work of tremendous importance 
to everyone interested in secondary education; to anyone, in fact, who 
wishes to be considered informed and well read. 

The Rise of American Civilization by Charles A. Beard and Mary R. 
Beard is, in our opinion, the most important book we have published 
since Wells’ Outline of History. 

We wish we could quote here in full the reviews of this book by Henry 
Kittredge Norton in the New York Sun, by Evans Clark in the New York 
Times, and by Carl Van Doren in the New York Herald Tribune. Norton 
says: “Here is a masterpiece. For half a dozen years we have had more 
or less successful attempts to boil down and put into usable form the vast 
accumulation of knowledge which the world has acquired in the last half 
century. We have had outlines of history, outlines of science, outlines 
of literature, outlines of art and outlines of philosophy. . . . Now come 
Charles and Mary Beard and paint for us a panorama of America from 
its misty beginnings in Europe down to our own day. And they have 
painted well. It is a tremendous canvas. . . . It would take several re- 
readings of the book—and it will stand it. . . . It is meaty reading, to 
be sure, but never does it become congested. So exquisite is the style . . .” 
And much more. 

Clark says: “The book is epochal as well as epic. For the first time 
modern American scholars have taken a full length panorama of American 
life. . . . It is interpretive rather than descriptive. . . Dr. and Mrs. 
Beard have done to history what a great artist does to a landscape.” 

In the Herald Tribune Van Doren says: “Speaking strictly, no general 
history can satisfy an exacting critic. And yet The Rise of American 
Civilization, unless impossible and abstract demands are made upon it, is 
a work which satisfies till it excites. It is appallingly learned, stirringly 
enlightened, and movingly humane.” 

It will be worth your while to read these reviews in full, but you will 
be unfair to yourself and the students under your direction if you do not 
add this book to your personal and school libraries. There are two 


volumes of 824 and 826 pages, respectively. Decorations by Wilfred 
Jones. 


tC. & 
Tue MacMILLAn Company, 350 Mission Street,, San Francisco 
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EXPANSION OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


In a recent edition of this publication we told you something of the 
expansion of commercial education and of the establishment of the South- 
Western Publishing Company to supply the demands for suitable text- 
books. As commercial education has expanded, our company has ex- 
panded also, until today we supply a large amount of the commercial texts 
used in the various high schools throughout the country. Our growth in 
the past twenty years has been rapid; but it has been made possible only 
by our careful consideration and study of the needs of commercial edu- 
cation and of commercial teachers. It is our aim to give teachers what 
they need and feel they should have and not things which we feel they 
should teach; and this is the plan we follow in preparing all of our publi- 
cations. 

Our first text was 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, and this 
is still our leader as well as the leader in the bookkeeping field. The 
publication of this text was followed by others, and we now carry a full 
line of practical, up to date, and teachable commercial texts. As the need 
for new textbooks has arisen, the South-Western Publishing Company 
has stood ready to meet this need to the best of its ability. That our texts, 
and particularly our bookkeeping texts, satisfy the needs of the business 
world is evidenced by the fact that such a large percentage of high schools 
uses them. We appreciate the extensive use of our material, and want 
not only bookkeeping teachers but school officials also to know that we 
have plans for new bookkeeping material that will mean much to the 
teacher. At an early date we shall have something to announce that will 
be of great interest to every teacher interested in commercial education. 

Those interested in a bookkeeping text with the Balance Sheet approach 
should keep in mind our McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting which 
was the first high school text with this approach. It is now in the second 
edition and is being used in many of the leading cities in the country. 

We have been leaders in developing standardized commercial tests, 
complete manuals and other service for the teacher. At the conclusion 
of the school year we want to promise commercial teachers not only im- 
proved Material, but improved Service in the use of our publications. Our 
service magazine, The Balance Sheet, will announce from time to time 
material we are developing for your use. Watch this magazine each 
month for announcements of interest to all teachers, and to yourself in 


particular. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
516 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 














WORLD BOOK COMPANY, A HOUSE OF 
IDEALS 


On Park Hill in Yonkers, New York, overlooking the historic and 
beautiful Hudson with its massive palisades, stands a group of artistic 
buildings which constitute the Home Office of World Book Company, a 
house of ideals. Here lives the organizer, central figure, and impelling 
force of the company, Caspar W. Hodgson, friend of forest and field, of 
man and beast, and a contender for the rights of posterity against the 
despoliation of God’s great out doors by the hand of mercenary man. 

In Boston, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Portland, San Francisco, and 
Manila other men and other offices of World Book Company bring edu- 
cational service to the schools by providing superior books and test publi- 
cations refined and perfected by modern methods of textbook making. 

Each season with this house is productive of striking and distinctive 
publications in an ever widening field so that it is well for educators of 
whatever interest to come to World Book Company when confronted by 
standardized measurement or textbook problems, especially those of a 
very modern nature. The 1926-27 contributions of this house are note- 
worthy as shown by the following list: 


SUPERIOR 1926-27 PUBLICATIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


Schorling-Clark—Modern Mathematics, Seventh School Year, Enlarged Edition. 

Schorling-Clark—Modern Mathematics, Eighth School Year, Enlarged Edition. 

Schorling-Clark-Lindell—Instructional Tests in Algebra. 

Scheck-Orton—Directed History Study, Books 2 and 3. 

Foote—Civics of My Community, Books 1, 2, 3, 4 (Laboratory Texts). 

Riddlesbarger-Cotner—Easy English Exercises (4046 illustrative sentences). 

Wohlfarth-Mahoney—Self-Help English Lessons, Third Book with Grammar Sum- 
mary. 

Boothe—Jimmie and the Junior Safety Council (Safety Reader). 

Stokes-Driggs—Deadwood Gold (History Reader). 

Gillett-Driggs—The Texas Ranger (History Reader). 

Ruch-Stoddard—Tests and Measurements in High School Instruction. 

Fenton—Self-Direction and Adjustment. 

Webster-Smith—T eaching English in the Junior High School. 

Wells—Mental Tests in Clinical Practice. 

Wood et al—Columbia Research Bureau Tests (English, French, German, Spanish, 
Plane Geometry, and Physics). 

Henmon et al.—American Council Modern Language Tests (French, German, and 
Spanish). 

Orlean-Solomon-—Latin Prognosis Test. 

Clark-Otis—Modern Plane Geometry. 

Clark—Italian Lessons and Readings. 

Jaffe—Chemical Calculations. 

Gordon—Introductory College Chemistry. 

Ross—Civic Sociology. 

Ross-McCaull—Readings in Civic Sociology. 

Cooper—Qualitative Analysis. 

The San Francisco office of Wortp Book Company, located at 149 
New Montgomery Street, awaits the pleasure of serving you. 
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IS IT WORTH WHILE IN TEACHING COM- 
MERCIAL SUBJECTS TO USE BOOKS 
BY DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS? 


WHO ARE JACKSON, SANDERS, SPROUL? 
Authors of Bookkeeping and Business Knowledge 
Published by Ginn & CoMPANY 


J. Hucu Jackson, A. B., Simpson College, 1912; Master in Business 
Administration, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, 
1920; C. P. A., Wisconsin, 1919; Massachusetts, 1920. Mr. Jackson has 
done graduate work in the University of Wisconsin and in Washington 
University, St. Louis. Mr. Jackson has had wide experience in teaching 
in both secondary schools and colleges—Simpson School of Business, 1911- 
1912; High School, Davenport, Iowa, 1913-1915; Yeatman High School, 
St. Louis, 1915-1916; University of Oregon, 1916-1917; University of 
Minnesota, 1918-1919; Professor of Accounting, Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 1920-1921; 1923—; Stan- 
ford University Graduate School of Business Administration, 1926—; 
lecturer in auditing, the University of Chicago, Summer Quarter, 1923—; 
author of “Audit Working Papers”; American Institute of Accountants 
Foundation, 1923. 

ALEXANDER H. Sprout, B. S., South Dakota State College, 1894; 
M. S., South Dakota State College, 1895; graduate work in the University 
of Chicago, Department of Economics and School of Education, and in 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. Head of com- 
mercial department, High School, Elgin, Illinois, 1896-1904; head of com- 
mercial department, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1904- 
1912; principal, High School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon, 1916-1919; 
director of commercial education, State Normal School, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, 1912-1916, 1919—. Mr. Sproul has been president of the 
National High School Teachers’ Association (1909); the Indiana Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association (1910) ; and the New England High School 
Teachers’ Association (1913). He was a member of the committee which 
wrote Bulletin No. 55 of the United States Department of Education, 
“Commercial Education.” 

Tuomas H. Sanpers, B.C., University of Birmingham, England, 
1905; Master of Commerce, University of Birmingham, 1914; Ph. D. in 
Business Economics, Harvard, 1921. During 1905-1910 Mr. Sanders 
was private secretary to the managing director, and manager of the Retail 
Branch Department of Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd., Coventry, England; dur- 
ing 1911-1917, instructor in commercial practices, Yamaguchi Higher 
Commercial School (Government), Japan; assistant professor of account- 
ing, University of Minnesota, 1918-1920; assistant professor of account- 
ing, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, 1921-1924; 
associate professor of industrial accounting, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, 1924—. Mr. Sanders is a member of the 
Royal Economics Society, London, England, and of various economic and 
accounting societies in this country. 
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ON LEARNING A SPANISH VOCABULARY 


“T like the plan of Wilkins’s New First Spanish Book,” said the teacher, 
“but I am afraid of its vocabulary. Isn’t it rather large?” 

“It has that merit,” we replied. “One of the main objects of the course 
is to acquire a vocabulary; and the larger, the better. Text-book writers 
who teach grammar for its own sake may boast of the smallness of the 
vocabulary with which they illustrate grammatical points; but from our 
point of view it would be just as logical to recommend a dictionary on the 
ground that it contains fewer words than do its competitors. Wilkins 
aims to teach language, primarily, and employs grammar only as a means 
to that end. Therefore the size of the vocabulary in the New First Spanish 
Book is limited only by the capacity of the average student to master it.” 

“Are you sure that the average student can master it?” asked the 
teacher. 

“The book has been used successfully in too many schools to leave any 
doubt on that point. The average student can master it if he will. Let 
us examine one of the lesson vocabularies—any one of them will serve 
as an example. 

“Tf at first glance it appears forbidding, remember that it is not intended 
to be learned in a single day. Each ‘lesson’ in the New First Spanish 
Book provides work for three or four days, or, in the beginning of the 
course, perhaps for one week. The vocabulary does not look so for- 
midable when it is divided by five. True, the words are all met the first 
day in the reading lesson; but they are encountered over and over again 
in the exercises, which are based upon the reading text. By the end of 
the week they should be familiar to the student, especially if the teacher 
devotes a few minutes every now and then to vocabulary drills. More- 
over, in the back of the book there are vocabulary reviews for the end of 
every third ‘lesson.’ It is also true that words learned in the earlier ‘les- 
sons’ reappear constantly in the later ones. 

“For the convenience of the teacher, those words in the vocabularies 
that are of most frequent occurrence in the Spanish tongue are marked 
with an asterisk; those of less frequent occurrence, yet frequent enough 
to be made a part of the active vocabulary of the student, are marked with 
a dagger; words of infrequent occurrence, having only a ‘recognition 
value’ are unmarked. The value of these markings is that they indicate 
what words should be stressed in the drills. 

“Wilkins’s New Second Spanish Book js constructed on the same plan 
as the first. These books are grammar and reader combined. There is 


economy in using the same vocabulary for both grammar and reading 
lessons.” 


Henry Hott anp Company, 149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
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WHAT IS PRACTICAL IN EDUCATION? 


The “Three R’s” were the practical thing in the pioneer days when 
the country had to be conquered and there was no time or place for the 
more cultural phases of education. Today with conditions changed, the 
pioneer period a thing of the past and the industrial era not only begun 
but fast developing, a broader curriculum must be provided. 

In the past the boy or girl with inclinations toward either music, 
literature, or the graphic arts, had no opportunity whatever to develop his 
talent unless he was well off personally ; or, by the merest chance, someone 
of means took an interest in him, recognized his ability, and developed it. 
Otherwise such a young person was a misfit in the conditions of pioneer 
times. 

The last thirty years have seen a tremendous development in music in 
the United States, and during the last ten years, the public schools have 
played a highly important part in this movement. In the graphic arts the 
development has been slower despite the fact that, with the growth of 
our industries, the need for their development is pressing. 

The boy or girl who is artistically inclined and receives good funda- 
mental training which enables him to utilize his talent as a designer, poster 
artist, illustrator, or interior decorator, has the same chance for a remu- 
nerative livelihood as the one who follows a business or professional 
career. And this does not mean that he is forever cut off from following 
the fine arts of painting or sculpture, provided he has the requisite talent. 
For one has only to read the lives of the great artists of the Italian Renais- 
sance—Michelangelo or Leonardo da Vinci, for example—to find that 
they had a thorough industrial training and that most of their early years 
were spent in some art industry. Even the great modern artists bear out 
this theory—St. Gaudens, the sculptor, began as a cameo cutter, and our 
local painter, William Keith, was originally a wood engraver. 

Therefore, in view of our present economic conditions, do not dis- 
courage the boy or girl who wants to study art, but see to it that he is sent 
to a school where broad training is given, so that after the necessary years 
of study he can put his education to use. In the end, he not only enjoys 
his work but also has become a useful citizen. 

The California School of Fine Arts and Crafts, with its twenty years 
of experience, has built up a reputation for sound art training. We call 
your attention to our professional references, including such nationally 
prominent educators as Dr. Henry Suzzalo and Dr. A. E. Winship. Further 
information regarding the opportunities for talented individuals who take 
up art as a life work, or regarding courses offered by the School, may be 
secured by addressing: 


Freperick H. Meyer, Director 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, INC. 
Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, California 


Summer Session, June 20 to July 29; Fall Term opens August 1. 
Illustrated catalog of either session upon request. 
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Learning to Typewrite 


With a Discussion of the Psychology 
and Pedagogy of Skill 


By Dr. W. F. Book 
Professor of Psychology, Indiana 
University 


“Learning to Typewrite” presents the 
most careful and complete scientific 
analysis of the learning process that has 
ever been made and represents a perma- 
nent contribution to psychology in gen- 
eral, and to the psychology and peda- 
gogy of learning in particular. 


List . . . $2.80 


The Psychology of Skill 


By Dr. W. F. Book 
This scientific study has long been re- 
garded as a standard piece of work. 
List eee $2.00 

Owing to the nature of these books we 
are obliged to ask the full list price, ex- 
cept when ordered in lots of five books 
or more. On orders for five or more 
copies of either title the regular school 
discount will apply. 


The Gregg Publishing 
Company 
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GOOD PRINTING 


Is EssENTIAL IN EpucatTion, as well as in business. The intrinsic value 
of educational journals and educational reports is often missed by poor 


printing. 


We specialize in printing high-class publications of a periodical type. 


We are the printers of the 


California Quarterly of Secondary Education 
California Law Review 


California Engineer 


California Countryman 


Commercia 





California Monthly 
(U. of C. Alumni Association) 
The Pelican 
The Literary Review 
Daily Californian 


For good printing of any description at fair prices, consult us. 


LEDERER, STREET & ZEUS CO. 


Printers and Publishers 
2161 CENTER STREET “ BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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